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1.—THE PIONEER SETTLERS OF CEN- 


TRAL INDIANA. 


FOURTH RE-UNION O@ THE SETTLERS OF 
MORGAN-COUNTY. 


ORATION OF GENERAL JOHN CoBURN, OF IN- 
DIANAPOLIS.* 


The old pioneer settlers of Morgan-county, associated 
with the oldest settlers from Marion, Johnson, and Hen- 
dricks-counties, held their fourth re-union, on the thir- 
teenth of August last, at Mooresville. The meeting took 
place in the Fair Grounds, which, large as they are, were 
literally crowded, there being, at least, eight thousand 
persons present, if not more. Nearly the whole of Mor- 
gan-county came, besides hundreds from other Counties ; 
and the meeting was the largest one of the sort, by all 
odds, that has ever been held in the State. 

After placing the oldest people present upon the stand, 
with the officers, orator, etc.. the Silver Cornet Band of 
Martinsville played a hymn, and the meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Doctor Hurd, of Indianapolis. The 
Song of the Pioneers was then sung by the audience. The 
presiding officer, Samuel Moore, then introduced General 
John Coburn, the Orator of the day, who spoke as follows: 


[HON. JOHN COBURN’S SPEECH. | 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

It has been the custom of men, from the re- 
motest times, both in savage and civilized nations, 
to gather together and listen to their old men ; 
to drink in their tales of former times; to 
wonder at their recitals of adventure, whether 
in peace or war; and to frame their projects and 
shape their lives in conformity with their sug- 
gestions. Even the newest countries have their 
old settlers, who are picked out and honored, 
just as to be a man of 1849, in California, is 
already almost a badge of nobility, there. Men 
in middle life are the old heroes of that region 
—men of the ancient days, who have laid the 
vast foundations of an Empire, and put in mo- 


* The distinguished author of this Oration, has spared 
time enough from his duties as one of the Representatives 
of Indiana, in the Federal Congress, to correct the proofs 
of this paper; and it is our privilege to present it to the 
reading public in the form which he desires it to bear.— 
Eprror. 
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| tion the mighty machinery of Government that 
| must run for ages on ages. 
| We have assembled, to-day, from four of the 
| richest Counties of Central Indiana, to listen to 
| our fathers ; to take them by the hand of friend- 
| ship; to receive, once more, their benedictions. 
| These venerable men and women came, in their 
| youth, from many lands—the four winds of 
Heaven seem to have wafted them here. Some 
| from frosty New England ; some from the green 
| valleys of New York; some from the mountains 
| of Pennsylvania and Virginia; some from the 
| Carolinas. Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee also 
have their children here; and others still came 
from the Shannon and the Rhine, the hills of 
| Scotland, and the banks of the Thames. They 
are, no difference from what clime or what was 
their native tongue, now ours, all ours, and we 
|are theirs. Year after year, their ranks are 
growing thinner; and the pleasant land they re- 
deemed from a state of nature will soon have 
gathered the last one to her friendly bosom. 
Let us honor then while they are with us; and 
let us preserve perpetual memorials of their 
labors and their virtues. 

When the great law-giver of the Jews had 
been warned that he was about to sleep with his 
fathers and that his work was done, he compos- 
ed a sublime song for his people: ‘‘ Give ear, O! 
‘*ye Heavens, and I will speak; and hear, O! 
‘*earth, the words of my mouth.” * * * 
‘Remember the days of old, consider the years 
‘*of many generations ; ask thy father, and he 
‘** will shew thee, thy elders, and they will tell 
‘**thee.” His dying words were coupled with 
injunctions to listen to old men and to learn 
wisdom from them. 

Edmund Burke, the grandest British states- 
man, says, ‘‘ People will not look forward to 
‘* posterity who never look back to their ances- 
‘*tors.” * * * ‘* Always acting as if in the 
** presence of canonized fore-fathers, the spirit 
‘‘of freedom, leading, in itself, to mis-rule and 
** excess, is tempered with awful gravity. This 
‘idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a 
**sense of native dignity, which prevents that 
‘* upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to 
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‘* and disgracing those who are the first acquir- 
‘‘ers of any distinction. By this means our 
‘liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries 
‘*an imposing and majestic aspect. It has a 
‘* pedigree and illustrating ancestors.” 

Here we find the true philosophy of such great 
gatherings of the people as have assembled here, 
to-day, animated by a lofty self-respect, proud 
of their ancestry and their deeds, and bound by 
the strongest ties of patriotism to their country. 
And yet what has been done, by us, to give per- 
petuity to the names and fame of those who have 
conferred so many lasting benefits upon us? 


In other States and lands, Historical Societies, | 


Antiquarian Associations, and Clubs of liberal- 
minded men have organized to collect and pre- 
serve all relics, memorials, and documents bear- 
ing upon matters of general interest. In our 
State, we have a Historical Society which was 
founded in the year 1831, and had a feeble ex- 
istence till about the beginning of the War of 
the Rebellion. Since then it has lain dormant. 
Several thousand books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
and documents have been collected ; and a por- 
tion of them is now on deposit in the State Lib- 
rary. This Society ought to be revived and 
put upon a permanent basis. Let us hope that 
twelve months will not roll round until this de- 
sirable work is done. 

There is much in ovr early history worth pre- 
serving ; and to be an old settler, in such a land, 
is a badge of honor. In some places, this is not 
so; for what is it to be an old settler among the 
Pottawatamies or the Kickapoos, the Modocs or 
the Mexicans? What is there to be proud of ? 
The older the more contemptible. What is there 
in the life of a savage worth remembering but 
something linked with terror or danger ? 

What are best worthy of remembrance with 
us are good deeds, kind acts, and devotion to 
principle. Like the miraculous approaches of 
morning, like the breaking forth of Spring, they 
are full of blessing. How much more memora- 
ble is a single day when earth is awaking from 
Winter than an earthquake or a hurricane in all 
its results. We have the material and the condi- 
tions for development. Other peoples have not. 
To be an old settler, in hot regions, or icy re- 
gions, or barren lands, is no matter of pride or 
pleasure—it is to be like an old crocodile, or an 
old reindeer, or an old camel, a kind of non- 
descript, or curiosity, or laughing-stock ; but 
here, it is to have power, dignity, and honor 
added to'one; it is to be a corner-stone of great 
structure, a leader in a great company, a patri- 
arch in a vast tribe. 

What do the struggles and toils of men placed 
in Norway, or Lapland, or Arabia, or Guinea, or 
Central Americ: amount to? All of life is con- 
sumed in the efforts to overcome nature, and is 
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full of failures. What is there in the greatest 
achievements of the Sioux Indian, worthy of 
boast or remembrance? His bravery, his heroic 
conduct, his devoted death, all go for nothing— 
all are-spent and no gain comes from them. So 
with the Arab, the Persian, the African, the 
Malay, the Polynesian. To be an old settler 
with them is to be but an older and more worth- 
less savage than the rest, to be nearer a brute, to 
be nearer doghood than manhood. 


But to be an old settler in an enlightened land 
means to approach to St. Paul’s claim: ‘‘ I have 
‘* fought the good fight; I have kept the faith; 
‘**T have finished my work; henceforth there 
‘tis reserved for mea crown.” Here, labor, pa- 
tience, suffering, self-sacrifice, courage, integrity 
bear fruit and bring a reward. Is this civiliza- 
tion? Is it its result, or its cause ? 


Here, in this beautiful, free, progressive land, 
to be a beginner, to be a forerunner, to be a 
founder, is, indeed, glorious as the light of 
dawn, welcome as the breath of Spring, delight- 
ful as the days of youth. Whatever there is in 
nature that breathes of growth and progress, 
clusters around the name of an old settler, ina 
land like ours. It was something to have been 
an old settler near the brook Kedron and to have 
scraped away the earth for the foundations of 
Jerusalem. It was something to have settled on 
the banks of the Tiber and to have laid the mud 
sills of Rome. It was no small thing to have 
been au old settler in England and to have 
helped to organize society there. But it is a still 
greater thing to be the forerunner in the grand 
line of progress marked out for our people. A 
beginning not made with the arms of conquest 
and pillage, but by the peaceable and reasonable 
exertions of honest, quiet, conscientious men. 
Men well satisfied to gain their livings by manly 
toil and willing that any other one should have 
equal rights and privileges. Willing to live and 
let live. Well convinced that life has an earnest 
purpose in it and that, in the homely language of 
another, ‘* Whosoever is not hammer must be 
‘*anvil.” - A community so lurge as ours, with- 
out any marked or memorable event in its local 


| history and without any remarkable men to give 


it distinction, may, at first glance, seem vain in 
treasuring up the records of the past. But what 
is lost in striking events or characters is more than 
supplied by the high average of successful and 
happy life found in every quarter. Here, is our 
distinction—here is our boast. Here, the old 
settler can step forward not to show his scars or 
his laurels, but to point to ten thousand happy 
homes as the trophies earned in the field of his 
labors. 


Other places are famous for romantic adven- 
tures and exploits, or wars, crimes, storms, and 
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accidents: ours can only boast of peaceful | 
growth and rapid development. 


Let us, for a little while, look at the results of | 
the settlement of this region and ponder upon | 
what has been done. 


The census tables indicate what has been the 
progress of the communities of which this pleas- 
ant town of Mooresville forms almost the centre, 
in a manner most gratifying. Take the Counties | 
of Marion, Hendricks, Morgan, and Johnson, 
being a territory almost exactly forty miles 
square, in the center of Indiana, and a fair sam- 
ple of the best farming land of the State. com- 
prising timber, water, soil, situation, and rail- 
road facilities. Taking this district of country, 
outside of Indianapolis, which has had an extra- 
ordinary growth, and it represents a good average 
of improvement and progress in the best parts 
of our State. In 1820, there were no white 
people in these Counties worth enumerating—the 
census-takers found nobody. In 1830, they 
found in Hendricks-county, three thousand, nine 
hundred, and seventy-five; in Jolknson, four 
thousand and nineteen; in Marion, seven thous- 
and, one hundred, and ninety-two; and in 
Morgan, five thousand, five hundred, and ninety- 
three, making, in all, twenty thousand, seven 
hundred, and seventy-nine people. In 1840, 
they found in Hendricks-county, eleven thous- 
and, two hundred, and sixty-four ; in Johnson, 
nine thousand, three hundred, and fifty-two ; in 
Marion, sixteen thousand and eighty; and in 
Morgan, ten thousand, seven hundred, and forty- 
one people, making, in all, forty-six thousand, 
four hundred, and thirty-seven. In 1850, they 
found in Hendricks-county, fourteen thousand 
and eighty-three ; in Johnson, twelve thousand, 
one hundred ; in Marion, twenty-four thousand, 
one hundred, and three; and in Morgan, four- 
teen thousand, five hundred, and seventy-six, 
making, in all, sixty-four thousand, eight hun- 
dred, and sixty-three people. In 1860, they 
found in Hendricks-county, sixteen thousand, 
nine hundred, and fifty-three ; in Johnson, four- 
teen thousand, eight hundred, and fifty-four ; 
in Marion, thirty-nine thousand, eight hundred, | 
and fifty-five ; and in Morgan, sixteen thousand, 
one hundred, and ten, making, in all, eighty- 
seven thousand, seven hundred, and seventy-two 
people. They found, in 1870, in Hendricks- 
county, twenty thousand, two hundred, and 
seventy-eight ; in Johnson, eighteen thousand, 
three hundred, and sixty-six; in Marion, seven- 
ty-one thousand, nine hundred, and thirty ; and 
in Morgan, seventeen thousand, five hundred, and 
twenty-eight, making, in all, one hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, one hundred, and ten 
people. 


Take out the fifty thousand people who are to 
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be justly considered as the extraordinary growth 
of Indianapolis and vicinity, and there is left 
seventy-eight thousand as the regular growth of 
these four Counties, since their settlement, in 
1821. This isa rural population, with the or- 
dinary town inhabitants. This class of popula- 
tion has steadily increased at the rate of a little 
under twenty thousand for each ten years, four 
times in succession. The first census taken, 


| found, on an average, about twelve people to the 
| square mile, and now they find about forty-eight 


to the square mile, twelve for every quarter sec- 
tion, three for every forty acre tract, if popula- 
tion was evenly distributed through the four 
Counties. But this is not the case; there are 
large tracts, in large nurnbers, not occupied or 
improved in any manner. The people are no- 
where crowded, and nowhere cultivating the 
land to its full capacity. For many a ten-year 
period to come can the quota of twenty thousand 
be added and only increase the comfort and 
prosperity of all. People are learning rapidly 
that very respectable farmers’ homes and farm- 
ers’ livings can be made on eighty acres, and 
even forty acres of land. That good thrifty 
husbandry, bringing a variety of production of 
grass, fruit, and live-stock, yields a reward to 
labor as certainly and advantageously as the cul- 
tivation of much more extensive grounds for 
grain, or grass, or stock, alone. In other words, 
that high-priced lands are not the best invest- 
ment for large farmers. A finer, neater, more 
careful, more judicious cultivation is the only 
true one for a rich central region like ours. We 
cannot compete with Texas in cattle-raising, for 
they grow almost spontaneously, there, by the 
thousand. We cannot compete with the great 
Missouri and Mississippi bottoms in corn-raising, 
nor with the great piains of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska in wheat- 
raising. Their production of these staples is, 
and is more and more to be, positively enormous, 
and must bring the prices down here. Nothin 
but a lack of transportation keeps off the flood 
now. Butitis rising and will overflow us. They 
are screaming for help, for an outlet, for a mar- 
ket, and gradually the way will be opened. Our 
farmers will feel it, in the falling standard of 
prices, as the vast production pours itself over 
all our land, and even beyond the sea. 

Hereafter, the tillers of the soil will find this 
tremendous competition in the way of all their 
profits derived in the old-fashioned modes of 
farming. Cheap cattle, cheap hogs, cheap hors- 
es, cheap grain, must pour in from the West, 
unless we cut off all railroad communication 
with that region, and keep our own outlets to 
the East wide open. Perhaps our Western 
neighbors would complain of this as_ bein; 
selfish, while we might retort upon their rapaci- 
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ty in flooding us with their surplus, and thus | 


breaking down our prices. 

I find, on looking at the census reports of 
1870, that the four Counties I have named as 
specimens, have practically adopted the policy 
of small farms. For instance, Hendricks con- 
tained two thousand and ninety-three farms; of 
these nine hundred and fifty-four had less than 
fifty acres each, and sixteen hundred and eighty- 
six had less than one hundred acres each, leay- 
ing only four hundred and seven having more 
than one hundred acres each. Johnson-county 
contained seventeen hundred and six farms; of 
these six hundred and ninety had Jess than fifty 
acres each, and thirteen hundred and twenty- 
six less than one hundred acres each, leaving 
only three hundred and eighty farms having over 
one hundred acres each. Marion-county con- 
tained twenty-three hundred and eighteen farms ; 
of these ten hundred and sixty-five had less than 
fifty acres each, and eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three less than one hundred acres each, 
leaving but four hundred and twenty-five having 
over one hundred acres each. Morgan-county 
contained seventeen hundred and sixty - one 
farms; of these eight hundred and four had 
less than fifty acres each, and thirteen hundred 
and fifty-three had less than one hundred acres 


each, leaving but four hundred and eight having | 


over one hundred acres. This shows that al- 
most half the number of farms in these Counties 


have less than fifty acres each, and more than | 


three-fourths have less than a hundred acres 
each. The small farmers are vastly in the ma- 
jority, and have reason to be proud of their 
labors; their improvements shine everywhere— 
the well-graveled roads, the neat school-houses, 
the handsome churches, and better than all, the 
thousands of very comfortable homes, surround- 
ed by good fences, with barns, orchards, gardens, 
fields, and pastures, all telling a tale of happy 
thrift. These small farmers find their land has 
risen one and two hundred per cent., in the last 
ten years; and that a title-deed finds as ready a 
market as live-stock, grain, merchandise, or 
manufactures. Land has not yet reached its 
maximum value; that which is now worth from 
fifty to one hundred dollars an acre must soon 
rise to three hundred and five hundred dollars 
an acre. The best lands in the Old World com- 
mand more money than this ; and the best lands 
in the Eastern States do likewise. For our 
young men, there is no greater folly than to 
emigrate. ‘‘Go West, and grow up with the 
‘* country,” will do for the sons of those who 
live on the barren and rocky soil of the older 
States; that is good gospe!, in New England and 
the poorest part of the Atlantic States, but not 
here. Our gospel is, ‘‘ Stay at home and build 
“ wp your own country.” Develop its uncounted 
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wealth, whether vf agricultural, mechanical, or 
mineral production. Here is a field full of gold- 
en profits, certain in its rewards, and surrounded 
by all that is delightful in life. I have no fault 
to find with the young man who leaves a country 
so abundant in stones that it can be fenced in 
with what can be picked off the soil; but I do 
question the policy of forsaking the richest lands, 
in a salubrious climate, settled by a progressive 
people, going to the wilderness, and courting its 
severe toils and hardships. This is, indeed, a 
glorious land; and but for the eager and rest- 
less nature of our young men, might almost at 
once take the foremost position on the Continent. 
The untiring and indomitable energy of our 
young men, expended judiciously upon our 
State, would give it the continuous and marvel- 
ous growth of the new West. We see this 
growth, every day, in and about Indianapolis. 
There, a large number of our young men of 
Indiana have concentrated, and are working with 
high hope, with great vigor, and keen sagacity. 
And what is done there can be done all over this 
region. Imagine, for instance, that every farmer 
on any public road would reguiarly bend his 
energies to beautifying his place, and that his 
sons would join him in this effort ; that all would 
engage in the planting of trees, shrubs, flowers, 
vines, and orchards, the removal of unsightly 
objects, the tasteful arrangements of the houses, 
lawns, pastures, and meadows; and that this 
was continued, regularly, does any one hesitate 
to say that this would greatly increase values; 
that the very name of such a highway, like 
Euclid-street, in Cleveland, would become fa- 
mous? Good taste, industry, persevering effort, 
and sound judgment will work greater wonders, 
here, than in Kansas or Texas. The desire to 
spread out thin, to expand, to cut a wide swath, 
prevails too much: ours is the theatre for con- 
centrated effort. To maxe more beautiful, more 
productive, more attractive, more agreeable, 
more perfect, is our task; and our young folks 
ought to look to that; and the natural result of 
their combined efforts, each in his or her sphere, 
is to exalt all values, all interests, all enjoyment, 
all life, in this region. 

While we are bound to take an interest in na- 
tional affairs, it is not particularly our business 
to worry about the Indians, or the Territories, or 
reconstruction, or Western railroads, or foreign 
commerce, But our special and pressing business 
is to take care of home and this goodly State of 
Indiana, laid down so carefully between the 
Lakes and the Ohio, and across the great high- 
ways of travel, from East to West. When we 
have done that work, faithfully, ‘all else will be 
added unto us. Somebody else may fight the 
Modocs, or wrangle with the Mormons, or make 
raids across the Mexican border, or dig gold or 
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silver in the mountains, or make ditches for irri- 
gating Western deserts, or squat on homestead 
lands, or make railroads through the wilderness, 
or raise vines and oranges on the shores of the 
Sunset Sea; but we have other work, and that 
is to make Indiana a happy home for millions of 
people. We need not hunt for the resources, 
they are already explored. It is for us to look 
about us, carefully, to see what we have at hand, 
and to work it up diligently, making the best 
use of our material. Now what are our peculiar 
advantages, and what can we do better than 
others? We occupy a central position in the 
nation. Weare a center of population, a center 
of business, a center of railroad travel, a center 
of the best agricultural country on the Continent, 
in fact, a center of centers. Business, wealth, 
production, values must aggregate enormously 
around us.. They cannot get away. They must 
drift in, just as waters run into the valleys, just 


as they fill them upto the brim, making great | 


lakes. He who looks ahead must see this, 
Then, again, I repeat it, why should our young 
men leave this goodly land ? 

Can anything be more gratifying to the heart 
of a good man than to see such grand fruits as 
the results of the life’s labors of himself and 
friends? In view of them, how few of the re- 


wards of ambitious exertion are worthy of even 


a moment’s notice? 

A great work has been done; and we are here 
to recount some of the scenes and live over 
some of the hours of the past. We are here to 
bring out mementoes of by-gone days, to make 


enduring records of what is fading from the | 


recollections of men, to give form and substance 


to what otherwise will soon be as if it had never | 


been. 

We should hasten carefully to preserve every 
evidence of the early life of our people. 
were busy with the stern duties of life, in a new 


world, and had little time to make records ; it | 
is left for us to do that work. There are many | 
peculiar and interesting events which have never | 


been faithfully depicted ; and could a narration 
of such actual occurrences as have transpired 
within view of our older men be made, they 
would be prized, by posterity, as the scenes de- 
scribed by Homer were the delight of Greece, 
aside from their poetic excellence. A corn-husk- 
ing, a shooting-match, a coon-hunt, a horse-race, 
a gander-pulling, a militia-muster, a quilting, a 
house-raising, a log-rolling, a mover’s family 
and outfit—these, and many other characteristic 
scenes, fit for the pencil of the artist and the pen 
of genius, ought all to be fixed in such a style as 
never to be forgotten. 
name, place, and time, are worth a thousand fic 
titious scenes gotten up by pretenders who know 
nothing of the actual facts. 


They | 
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There is frescoed on the grand western stair- 
case of the House-wing of the Capitol, at Wash- 
ington, a picture of emigrants moving over the 
mountains to the West, painted by a celebrated 
artist. The coloring is fine, the faces and figures 
are expressive, the landscape is grand ; but such 
a ridiculous jumble of men, horses, children, 
wagons, rocks, trees, and cliffs, mortal man never 
saw. The painter drew upon his imagination 
for his facts, and got what might be expected— 
a mere travesty upon a real emigrants’ scene. 

Let us, before it is too late, have the facts re- 
corded and, if possible, put upon the canvass. 
What better subject for a painter than such oc- 
currences as I have alluded to, as characteristic 
of our early settlement. Wirt’s description of 
the blind preacher, in the back-woods, is immor- 
tal; but who that has attended the great revival- 
meetings of an early day, has not witnessed 
scenes as striking as the one described? At the 
great camp-meetings, it was not unusual that 
some powerful orator, like Armstrong, or Havens, 
or, in a later day, Simpson, or Ames, would 
| sway thousands of people, as the storm rocks the 

forest, and, with magic power, would melt the 
vast throng to tears or lift them to exstacy. 
Can not some one but pause in the race of life, 
and put down, in enduring words, the descrip- 
tion of a camp-meeting, as it was forty or fifty 
years ago? Held amid the grand old trees that 
had ruled the forest for hundreds of years, the 
| assembling multitudes of plainly-dressed, weath- 
er-beateu, stalwart people, the rude tents and 
seats, the temporary pulpit and altar, the sweet 
and solemn sounds of the hymns penetrating 
far into the vast silence of the woods, the stern 
and lofty eloquence of the preachers, the loud 
and strong shouts of approval by the audience, 
the rising, at the sound of the horn, at day- 
break, the assembling, during the day, the 
| routine of exercises —various—awakening and in- 
spiring, the lighting up, at evening, of the dim 
and lofty archways of a forest, and the fiery and 
thrilling appeals from the pulpit—these, com- 
| bined, furnish the highest themes for historic 
|art. The leaders and the actors in these scenes 
| have vanished, like the gigantic trees that shel- 
| tered them ; and the very tales of their great 
toils and triumphs are, as the whisperings of their 
| leaves, heard no more. Shall the giants who 
| battled the spirit of evil, at the threshold, and 
| drove him out, go down to the darkness of 
| forgetfulness? Shall their memories perish for- 
| ever ? 


| Our history is in a great measure unwritten ; 


and, unless the materials are soon collected, it 


The real incidents, with | never will be done accurately. The legislative 


| history is recorded in Journals and Acts; but 
how small a part does the legislation of the 
country play in the life of any one man or any 
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community. The spirit that animates the people, 
their efforts toward progress, their plans for ad- 
vancement, their excitements in local affairs, in 
politics, in religion, in business, cut a small fig- 
ure in legislation. 
the battle of contending opinions and projects, 
nothing is done, there, when the need of action is 
very great. A war of words, a struggle of 
measures and men, ends in the passage of noth- 
ing. It will not do to look to legislative action 
even as an index of political history. It is not. 
Who that remembers the tremendous excitement 
of the people, in the year 1840, can point to any 
result upon the Statute-book indicative of it? 
Public sentiment went through a revolution ; 
but it assumed no body and form upon the 
Statute-book. The historian wili, if he is faith- 
ful, record that political campaign as a very re- 
markable event in the life of our nation. But 
’ its tale is told in ten thousand perishing news- 
papers and by the tongues of hundreds of 
thousands of men who are forgetting the facts 
or going rapidly to that land where men tell no 
tales, true or false. The great Conventions, the 
enthusiasm, the paraphernalia of banners, flags, 
music, and emblems of all kinds: coon-skins, 
cider, cabins, poles, and many other devices to 
attract attention or express a sentiment, yet fill 
the memories of men as presaging events of tre- 
mendous moment. We look in vain for them on 
the Statute-book. Counter-currents, counter- 
projects, division of sentiment, treachery, jeal- 
ousy, arrogance, and subserviency to leaders de- 
stroyed the great undeveloped tendencies of the 
people; and the mighty harvest, which had 
ripened for the hands of the statesman, found 
no reapers in the field, and wasted and rotted 
upon the fruitful soil into which it was trampled, 
through the folly of those whom the people had 
trusted, for the time, with power. This is but a 


sample of many of the great occurrences making | 


the life of our nation. 

The religious history of our State is unwritten. 
The number of members, the number of preach- 
ers, the location of the churches, are of small 
moment compared with the movements in public 
sentiment and convictions, upon the subject of 
religion. The direction given to society by the 
yea of. religious beliefs has been marked, 

ut who has taken note of it? Who has taken 

memoranda of the patient and quiet labors of 
the Society of Friends, now numbering many 
thousands and controlling great communities? 
Who has written an account of the toils and 
struggles of the Methodists, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and other great religious denominations, 
whose influence reaches every household in the 
land, and modifies the character of every mem- 
ber of society ? 

Take, for instance, the great periods of revival 


More than half the time, in | 


| front rank of human nature. 
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in the churches, when the preachers seemed gift- 
ed with supernatural eloquence and power, and 
the people roused and animated by a burning 
spirit of devotion. These scenes are not portray- 
ed, anywhere ; their great and enduring results 
are not marked; the truly great men who were 
leaders in these movements are almost forgotten ; 
and the very dates of events that indicated the 
transition of our society from rowdyism—from 
the clutch of the gamester, the bully, and the 
boaster—have been forgotten. We know that 
we began, in many communities, about where 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Texas begun ; 
we know that we find ourselves in a very different 
social atmosphere now. At one time, horse-rac- 
ing, gander-pulling, cock-fighting, wrestling, 
and spreeing occupied much of the attention of 
our young men. Now they donot. Why is it 
so? Who wrought the change? What mighty 
sorcery was used to transmute the very essence of 
society from rowdyism to religious order? The 
work has been done; but the names of its 
authors have been forgotten and will only be 
revealed in a future world. 

‘The history of the great political meetings of 
such a campaign as 1840, already mentioned, 
with reminiscences of the powerful speeches 
made, would be a most interesting chapter. Per- 
haps no State so young has produced so many 
great orators as our own. That great campaign 
alone brought out, on the Whig side, men whose 
capacity, in this respect, has been unequaled 
since. There were Joseph G. Marshall, Oliver 
H. Smith, George H. Dunn, Samuel W. Parker, 
J seph L. White, George G. Dunn, George H. 
Proffit, Caleb B. Smith, David Wallace, Jonathan 
McCarty—all departed; Richard W. Thomp- 
son, Charles H. Test, Henry 8. Lane, and others, 
living and dead, whom | might name, who, at 
this day, have no superiors, anywhere, as popular 
orators. I heard them, and I have heard the 
prominent men of this day: my verdict is in 
their favor. For elegance, force, enthusiasm, 
point, wit, magnetic power, they were in the 
But their speeches 
were not reported; no record is made; their 
stormy and fiery eloquence has perished, forever ; 
the great questions, as they were presented, have 
faded from view; and the agitations of society, 
like the tempestuous seas, have now, in the dis- 
tant hour of calmness, not even a dimple left to 
tell of the struggles and dangers of the past. 

But the campaign of 1840 is only one of many 
great seasons of public excitement left unrecord- 
ed. In 1836-7-8, the question of internal im- 
provements—the making of turnpikes, canals, 
and railroads throughout the State—roused the 
greatest attention. The projects for these great 
works which were to enrich the whole State were 
numerous, and most of them were feasible, but 
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too many were begun at once; the credit and 


spirit of the people failed together; the works, | 


begun at all points, were abandoned; and the 
ruins, like the relics of the Mound-builders, will 
soon have no one left to point out their pro- 
jectors. 

I venture now to say that not one manina 
thousand in our State can tell who it was that 
projected the Wabash and Erie Canal, and got the 
first Grants of public !ands for it, through Con- 
gress, and which, by the way, is the beginning 
of our nation system of land-grants. That man 
died in a vacant room, in the old market-house, 
in Vincennes, a few years ago, without a friend 


near him to minister to his wants, and in great | 


poverty. He had long been in public life, in 
our Legislature and Congress ; and was an eccen- 
tric man of considerable learning and genius. 
iis name was John Ewing. He rests, as I am 
informed, without even a stone to mark his 
grave. Such is the fate of him who marked out 
the true water-line from the lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

When the canal had been completed and boats 
were running upon it, from Toledo to Terre 
Haute, John Ewing visited Lafayette ; and com- 
ing suddenly, in his walk, upon the bank of the 
canal, observed the names of many prominent 
men younger than himself upor. the boats. He 
looked carefully at the names of all, and, dis- 
gusted at not finding his own, broke out in 
bitter complaints at the forgetfulness and ingrat- 
itude of the people who could not even name a 
canal-boat after the man who had originated the 
work and secured the construction. 

Another pioneer in internal improvements, 
who looked with prophetic certainty into the 
future and, had he been aided, would have em- 
barked all of his considerable fortune in the 
work, was John Fischli, of Jeffersonville. When 
other men hooted at the idea of making rail- 
roads, he insisted that it was practicable, and 
that such enterprises ought to be begun at once. 
He then projected a road from Jeffersonville to 
Indianapolis, by way of Rockford, almost upon 
the present route. Men listened and laughed at 
him ; and he died, long before a foot of rail- 
road was made in the State. He, and Seth and 
Zebulon Leavenworth, of Leavenworth, in Craw- 
ford-county, did much to awaken our people to 
public improvements. 

Looking to our financial experience, who has 
written the history of legislation upon the es- 
tablishment of our State Bank, in 1882? That 
was the Bank whose credit was always good, 
everywhere, and which did more for the credit 
of our State, in financial circles, than all things 
else. The very authors and originators are al- 
most forgotten. A few old men remember that 
Samuel Merrill, James F. D. Lanier, James M. 


Ray, Calvin Fletcher, and George H. Dunn were 
| prominent in securing its charter, and largely 
instrumental, afterward, in maintaining its credit. 
But the history of the management of the Bank, 
which began its career in the great season of 
speculation and continued through a long period 
of depression and bankruptcy, regularly paying 
from twelve to fourteen per cent. dividends, in 
a new State, where temptation to reckless man- 
agement is great, has not been written. What 
was proposed, what was rejected, what was not 
done, is as much a part of history as what was 
done. In 1837, when Mr. Lanier, one of the 
Directors of our State Bank, took eighty thous- 
and dollars in gold from Indiana to Washington, 
and deposited it with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Levi Woodbury, he told Mr. Lanier that 
ours was the only Bank in the nation that had 
offered to pay any portion of its indebtedness in 
specie. This was at a time of general. suspen- 
sion of the Banks, East and West. We look 
back with pride to these events, and would be 
glad to know the true secrets of management 
that held and maintained such a credit and 
reaped such profits. 

But, better than all, our State having borrowed 
almost the entire capital on her five per cent. 
bonds, three million dollars, paid that all back 
and had four million dollars of profits left for a 
school-fund. I venture to say, again, that not 
one man in a hundred in our State knows the 
name of him who proposed that the surplus of 
the proceeds of the stock of the State, in the 
State Bank, should be appropriated as a school- 
fund. He is one of our greatest public benefac- 
tors, a venerable, simple-hearted, clean-handed, 
sound-minded old gentleman, living in Mont- 
| gomery-county, named John Beard. His name 
ought to be precious in the heart of every boy 
and girl who enjoys the benefit of free-schools. 
When he proposed the measure, it was hardly 
treated seriously. Nobody thought anything 
would be left as a surplus: he himself doubtless 
did not realize its importance. But so it was: 
he put the net just where it caught the golden 
fish ; and we thank him for it, ten thousand 
times; and we thank those steady, straightfor- 
ward, strictly upright, financiers who husband- 
ed these funds for us. 

We have a discreditable as well as a creditable 
page to our financial history ; and, before it is 
too late, some one should collect the facts from 
the disastrous failure of the Bank of Vincennes, 
in 1821, down through all the shinplasters and 
wildcat currency that haunted our people, for 
forty long years from that date. The most ex- 
traordinary efforts to make something out of 
nothing, to make paper valuable by putting en- 
graved pictures on it, were constantly repeated, 
and constantly found dupes, spreading bank- 
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ruptcy, breeding dishonesty, and polluting the 


fair fame of all our business-men. That history 
ought to be written, as a warning to the experi- 
menters and speculators of all future times. 

The history of our internal improvements, 
their development, their progress, the benefits 
conferred, the values created, the business done 
and helped, would be a volume of itself. First 
turnpikes, then canals, then railroads, each fol- 
lowed the other, in the public conceit, like new 
toys—the older one being thrown away as worth- 
less. At last, we have found out that all are 
very valuable ; and, acting upon this knowledge, 
some body or some corporation will go to work 
and repair our great and foolishly abandoned 
water-lines. The day may even come when the 
routes of the old flat-boatmen will be slack- 
watered, and many streams again send down 
their freight to the Father of Waters. A little 
judicious damning, no doubt, as in other cases, 
may do good. 

It is not creditable to us to be clamoring for 
cheap transportation, when we sit, with folded 
arms, all along the dry beds of our deserted 
capals, whose lines reach directly to the lakes 
and the Mississippi-river, and could compete 
with all carriers of our surplus produce and our 
imports. Can anything be more ludicrous than 
the sight of a Hoosier sitting down upon the 
ruins of the Wabash and Erie, the Central, or 


the White Water Canal, and groaning over the 
enormous freights and fares he has to pay the 
railroad companies? In New York, they know 
the value of their canals: so, too, in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, old Virginia, and even in 
Canada. The old settlers here kuew this secret 


also; but we cannot see it, Some future histor- 
ian will record the almost incredible fact that 
the people of Indiana, scared by a little debt 
and taxation, abandoned the best lines of cheap, 
central, water communication on the Continent ; 
let the work, hundreds of miles long, costing 
millions of dollars, go to ruin. The water- 
power alone created by these works was worth 
their cost, saying nothing of their absolutely 
enormous advantages of transportation to our 
people and neighboring States. The stampede 
of public men from our internal improvement 
system and from all friendliness to any part of 
it, or to the completion of it in any degree, the 
panic that prevailed among them when the pros- 
ecution of any work or the preservation of what 
had been completed was proposed, has hardly 
had a parallel in the history of public cowardice. 
The State should have held on to every one of 
her public works; should have kept in repair 
those completed ; and, as soon as possible, should 
have gone on und finished the more important 
ones. No one can estimate the values of the Great 
Central and Wabash and Erie Canal-lines to our 





people, were they in good running order, to-day. 

The true history of the measures and the 
events which brought about the disastrous losses 
of our public works is, in a large measure, for- 
gotten and will soon be lost. The failure of the 
credit of the State was the first catastrophe, and 
a very great one; but the abandonment and 
giving away of the public works was a greater 
calamity, and a worse piece of management. 

While I am speaking of Water-lines, let 
me say that we have, in Indiana, one of the 
grandest opportunities for a cheap and valuable 
one on the Continent. It is from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Wabash-river, at the mouth of the 
Tippecanoe, the water in the Wabash being, 
there, forty-three feet lower than in the Lake. 
I find this in an old Survey, made by the Army 
Engineers, in 1883, when General Cass was Sec- 
retary of War. The country is low and level; 
and the waters of the Lake, poured across the 
plain, would make the Wabash navigable, for- 
ever. To load and unload the boats of the 
Lakes and the Rivers, from Cairo to the mouth 
of the Calumet, is what this means. Let us 
rekindle the light that has slumbered forty 
years ! 

The history of education in our State would 
be a valuable addition to public knowledge. 
The legislation upon the subject is but a meagre 
index of the facts as they occurred. At an 
early day, the poverty of the people, the total 
lack of school-houses, the scarcity of teachers, 
the necessity that children should labor instead 
of attending school, held back the successful 
operation of a schvol-system. The lands given 
by the Government, for the encouragement of 
schools, would bring no funds, and had to be 
leased ; the lessees must clear ten acres on each 
quarter Section and set out twenty-five apple and 
twenty-five peach trees, each year, for four years ; 
the sugar-trees must not be cut down nor the 
timber wasted ; this was law. But who fought 
the good fight, and saved the lands, and secured 
the funds, we do not know; who called public 
meetings; who led them, who took charge of 
this subject in society, in the various communi- 
ties, no one knows. The very names of these 
public benefactors are forgotten. Their strug- 
gles, year after year, for the preservation of the 
sacred school-fund have no chronicler, for it was 
not without great labor, watchfulness, and en- 
lightened action, that schools were established 
upon a permanent basis. Much of that old pre- 
judice against them existed, within my recollec- 
tion, expressed by one of the British Governors 
of Virginia, when he said: ‘* I thank God there 
‘* are no free-schools or printing in this Colony ; 
‘‘for learning has brought disobedience, and 
‘heresy, and sects into the world, and printing 
‘*has divulged them.” 
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I have heard it said that John Badollett, ot 
Vincennes, a Swiss by birth, who came to Amer- 
ica with Albert Gallatin, when they were youths, 
and who maintained a life-long friendship, 
through his own exertions and the great influence 
of Mr. Gallatin, obtained two townships of 
land for a University for our State. One was 
located in Gibson-county and one in Monroe. 
This gave a great impetus to the cause of educa- 
tion, in an early day; gave us a college in the 
wilderness; and was a foundation on which 
ought to have been built a greater institution 
than that one at Ann Arbor, Michigan, much 
younger, but now numbering its students by 
thousands. No page of the history of Indiana 
is more sorrowful than that one which records 
the jealousy, the bigotry, the want of sagacity, 
which has held back our State University. If it 
could have been located in fifty Counties, at the 
same time, it would have secured some decent 
appropriations : if it could have been spread out 
thin and fed one Professor, or one Tutor, or one 
Tutor’s brother-in-law in a County, it would have 
fared well; but, unfortunately, it must be in 
one place and be of some little local advantage 
and not an injury to that place, and that has 
damned it to starvation. Thanks be to some- 


body, whose name is also not recorded, a better 
spirit is being shed abroad ; and our old Uni- 


versity has had a few crumbs doled out to her 
of late years. 

The military history of our people must not 
be omitted. The record is made of the Com- 
panies, the Regiments and their campaigns, 
marches, battles, and general conduct. 
which was in the public mind—that which was 


done to begin and continue the war, the part the | 


people took aud just how they took it—has not 
been regularly recorded. What the Governor 
did and what prominent officers did, is well 


known; but each neighborhood has a military | 


history ; and it ought to be written. If it is 
not done, the next generation will believe that 
the whole thing was done by one or two men 
and their assistants. 
candor, let the facts be recorded. 


whom sleep in the graves of patriotism, let 
them be recorded, to be forgotten nevermore. 
Away back in the early years of our Territory 
there was a struggle on the question of slavery 
among our people. The grand Ordinance of 
1787 was to be practically overthrown and, by 
a system of apprenticeship, slavery was to be 


introduced. The Virginia and Kentucky influ- | 


ence was for slavery: the free State men pre- 
vailed. Who were the champions of freedom, 


who cried out against this disgrace and degreda- | 


tion and beat back the advocates of wrong, only 
a few now can tell. Their names are not re- 
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But that | 


In the name of truth and | 
In the name | 
of two hundred thousand brave men, many of | 
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corded ; and that which would entitle them to 
| everlasting honor is gradually being obliterated 
| from the memories of our aged men. The con- 
| test raged for years before the people, in every 
| County and in the Legislature; the most intense 
excitement was roused ; the very spirit afterward 
so notably exhibited in the settlement of Kansas, 
appeared here, half a century before. We have 
now but the report of a single public meeting 
called to remonstrate against the admission of 
slavery into the Territory of Indiana, held at 
Springville, in Clarke-county, on the tenth of Oc- 
tober, 1807. The struggle began in 1802, and 
| continued for several years. Thanks to the op- 
ponents of slavery and to an enlightened Con- 
gress, the Ordinance of 1787 was left in full 
force, and freedom prevailed. 

But our efforts to preserve history should not 
be confined to merely public affairs. The pri- 
vate life of a good man, well-recorded, may be 
of incalculable value. 

When the good man dies, Affection comes and 
plants flowers on his grave, and Sorrow bedews 
them with tears, Gratitude carves the stone and 
writes his epitaph, and he goes down to forget- 
fulness. But when History comes and, with 
fearless accents and trumpet-loud tongne, stand- 
ing upon his grave, proclaims the truth concern- 
ing him, then the remotest times and the most 
distant nations would catch the sound; Youth 
rouses from his dreams, and rushes forth to 
labor; Age takes courage to do well his latest 
| tasks ; the Slave hears it, and breaks his chain ; 
| Vice hears it, and flees away; Virtue, ve 
with unwonted zeal, girds up his loins for fres 
struggles; and every son of sorrow takes new 
hope. Such is the power of the true story of a 
good life. 

But time forbids a further exposition of this 
| subject. The suggestions here thrown out might 
be multiplied, largely; but what I have said in- 
dicates, in some measure, the direction we should 
pursue. We have around us and in our posses- 
sion the elements of history which will be invalu- 
able, in after times. We are throwing them away, 
never to supplied. Strange as it may seem, there 
is scarcely to be found a single set of the Jvurn- 
als of our Legislatures, or a single set of the 
Laws of the Territory and State. This seems 
almost incredible. Some of the lineal descen- 
| dants of the Goths and Vandals have occasion- 
ally held State-offices and destroyed, with the 
ruthless stupidity of Attila himself, the most 
precious public records. It was said of old that, 
in a moment of senseless sport, the hammer of a 
fool may destroy the life’s labor of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles ; the immortal forms of beauty, carved 
in marble and almost endowed with life and 
intelligence, sink, in an hour, into fragments 
| beneath the blows of savages. - They are not all 
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dead. Some careful and pious hands must needs 
be collecting, and classing, and putting away, 
the jewels of history. Everything should be 
preserved that will tell a tale to posterity. 

The preservation of newspapers, as they are 
pan and the collection of old ones, cost 

ut little pains and exertion, and, hereafter, will 
furnish evidence of facts to be found no where 
else. Letters should be filed away and preserv- 
ed—they often give a key to the most important 
events, which can be found no where else. 
Documents, pamphlets, and circulars which 
seem to have no place or use, in a few years, 
rise in value and supply information not to be 
found elsewhere. Portraits, dagurreotypes, and 
photographs will supply gaps in history, which 
otherwise must remain forever blank. All of 
these things are constantly in our possession and 
constantly thrown away. 

Among the many objects of interest worthy to 
be preserved, would it not be well to secure 
biographies of prominent early settlers? These 
written personal sketches would soon cover a 
large part of the history of the period referred 
to. An account of the mode of life, manner of 
settlement, and the habits of the settlers would 
furnish another topic. The great political events 
of the Counties and the State would well furnish 
another subject. The judicial history of the 
State would be another. The literary, the medi- 


cal, the agricultural, the commercial, the manu- 
facturing history of our people would each be 
another, of itself; while the history of Educa- 
tion, in private and public methods, would be 


another. The history of churches, of religious 
denominations and Sabbath Schools, would be 
an extensive subject, worthy of much care and 
study. Social life, public and private amuse- 
ments should be noted. Railroads and railroad- 
men should be sketched; agriculturalists, pro- 
fessional men, public benefactors, and men of 
business, of note, might have their proper 
mention. At each annual re-union of the old 
settlers’ meetings, committees might have one or 
more of these subjects allotted to them, upon 
which to furnish a report, or sketch, or address, 
at the next meeting; a half dozen of these 
papers, abounding in facts, might be furnished 
at each meeting; and soon the history of the 
entire State made manifest. Yearly, might thus 
be published a record unique in its character and 
invaluable to posterity. 

Old settlers of Central Indiana, the work is 
with you. Shall the true history of the found- 
ing of civilized society here be written, or shall 
it be patchwork, and guesswork, and falsehood ? 
However this may be, one thing is assured to us 
who follow you, which can never fade away; 
and that is the solid structure of civil and social 
life. Your personal history and all of your 
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achievements may be blotted from memory, and 
your very names be forgotten, but the great 
results will accumulate and multiply, incalcu- 
lably, in extent and value. 


Il. DIARY OF A VIRGINIAN CAVALRY 
MAN, 1863-4. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT.* 


1863 

april 20 to mac dow] 21 to kitmen 22 to gren- 
brier river 23 marched threw rain & snow camped 
on tigards valley on the morning of the 24 tuck 
up the Line of march fot Beverly 2 oclock we 
opend our artilery on 1200 ya. & marchd in to 
bevelery we Lost 1. & 3 w. and was kindly re- 
sceived by the ladies &c 25 ft marche across 
richmont and camped for the night on the morn- 
ing 26 we marched for buck hannon finding the) 
starr up co bridge burned across b h r we went 
a marth‘ to anothr bridge a‘ one part of br and 
went in ¢ for the u & as we went on 4 thare was 
two ga came meeting us we too one of them the 
other made h. a LC the Ladies resceived us kind- 
ly some sayed they was more than happy 

27 fell back to c. richmount 28 marched back to 
forsaid bridge & c for the night 29 marched for 
buckhannan the enemy having fell back to clarks- 
burg 8 thousand 1 thous sitersons went with 
them and reaching buckhanon we found it evac- 
uated we camped tha for the night 30 on a scout 
to french creek may 1 returned to b’k with 40 h 
of c & was way laid by bushwhackers but not 
fiered on 2 went out 3 miles on the westen road & 
camped) 3 marched doun hachers creek to fane 
Liew & 1. Liewes co) 4 marched to weston & 
carry 5 to fane Liew & back on a picket fite) 6 
perraided in weston whilst the ladies pesented us 
a nice flagg after which mager monros addressed 
the audence followed by co Dail then marched 
8 miles on the westen & brackston road & camp 
Y remained in camp) Leuis co. 8 marched 12 
miles & camped on West fork) 9 marched 4 miles 
& camped on crab valey) Sunday the 10 marched 
to bull town on Little caynoy Brackston co. & 
fed & marched 8 miles & camped) 11 marched 
threw sutten on big elk r continud our Journey 
South ward 25 miles to big Burch. R. nickles Co. 
& camped & burnt the yankeys fort) 12 marched 

* This Diary was written by a member of ‘“‘ Company 
“ B.,” Fifth Squadron, XVI{Ith Virginia Cavalry, Imbo- 
den’s Brigade; but there is no entry which shows, pre- 
cisely, who wrote it, although it is probable that Fourth 
Sergeant Henry Corsrn was the writer. 

It was found on the battle-field, at Fisher’s Hill, Virgin- 
ia, on the twenty-second of September, 1864; and now 
belongs to our esteemed friend, Captain C. W. Elwell, of 
New York City. 
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19 miles & charged in summervill nicholas co & | faysvill & on to gren road to pad untill evenin 
found it Evacuated we learned that the enemy | the Enemy 150 yankeys came in to faysvill & 
was about two miles a head with their trains we | had a picket fite wounded Capt ginavin. at 
continued the charge & capturd 158 mules 27 | dark started & travailed 2 miles. thence direc- 
wagens 27 prisners with a veriety of forage & | tion 8.) on the 8 at day light we heard a hevy 
bagage 18 remained in summer vill the infentry | canonading in front at a distance marehed on 
& artilery came up this eavening | with in sight of the smoke of the artilery adam 
14 started East travailed 4 miles & camped) 15 | co Pa at gittisBurg the fight was kep up untill 
marched 12 miles crossed gawley & crambery | after darx we learnt that the right & left wing 
river about sun set with much difficulty & camp- | of the enemy sufer a heavy loss the center of the 
ed on gawley mountain 16 marched south west | E.s line we charged 8 times but could not hold 
corse to churry river & refresh our horses & the position our loss was grate thiers graiter 
marched to the top of chury mountain & camp- | after dark we took our squadren & 2 Pieces of 
ed Green brier co. | artilery & fell back 5 miles on Picket all night) 

8. W. continued |in the morning of the) 4 we still heard artilery 
17 marched to camp greenbrier 18 marched | firing in the direction of gittesburg about 4 oc. 


Eastward doun the beverly pike to mill point & 
camped Pacekontte co 19 marche 9 miles to 
mirims bottom & refreshed & marched up knop 
creek threw hunters vill 15 miles & camped came 
threew hunters vill 

20 marched 20 miles & camped at back creek 
gap Hiland co. 21 travailed 5 miles & camped 
on High town valey contined at said camp 22 & 
23 & 24 & 25 26 27. 


28 to mc Dowel) 29 to buffalo gap) 30 to strib- | 


lings 31 remained at Striblin) 

June 1‘ remained) 2 marchd to sprin hill & 
camped 83 moved 2 miles & camped 4 R) 5 march 
to mocy creek) 6 to mt Solin 7 marched to church 
vill) & R. 9 marched moscow 10 dry river 11 to 
coonts’es store) 12 to Lost river) 13 to south fork 


14 to old fields) 15 to Romey 16 marched threw | 
| 30 men they was a. t. by the E. 60.s they took 12 


spring f & from Bford & to P.s depoe & on to com- 


Jer 17 land about sunrise we commenst shelling | 


Cumberland we Sent in a fig. & went in & was 
kindly resceived & returned to Spring field & 
camped) 18 marched to green Spring & onto the 
Pa to & camped on the mu si 19 marched by 
the cross roads & on to bloomery gap & camped 
20 to Sharrards store) 21 Remained 22 to bath) 
23 Remained) 24 started at midnight travailed 5 
miles & crossed the potomick at hancock travail- 
ed all day in Pencilvaney Captured 60 horses & 
returned to hancock) 25 camped 7 miles below 
here on Sleepy creek) 26 Remained. 27 cross 
the river & went in to Pencylva. & camped at 
little cove) 28 marcthed north & camped at 
charleston P. a) 29 Remained in camp & sent a 
scouts out to enc conelsburg & thare had a fite & 
lost two men kiled 80 takin P.) 80 Camp 2 miles 
8. E. up fore said camp 2 ocloc Started keepin 
the same dir & cross threw mercers borrow cross- 
ed the conochegig through up town & camp at 
frankling co Pa. 

July 1** mooved off the same direction to green 
castle changed direction north on the chaimbers- 
burg R march 8 miles & camped) & thare over 
took our force 2 marched through chaimbers- 


berg chainging our corse E marched through 


the trains came to us we fell back to green wood 
on Picket the train was passing all night on the 
morning of the 5 untill 12 oc with the woonded 
Jeneral lee still ingagued in the fight we was 
reerguard that day we went a bout 8 miles that 
day travailed all night 150 yankeys captuered $ 
mile of our trains kiled 3 men captuered mager 
lock wee recaptued them all back the waggens 
they cut down) 6 reached at wiliames port about 
4 oc thare was a hot engagement tuck place at 
wliames port it was keep up untill after dark we 
held the field that night the E. fell back we 
looked for an atack again. we was reenforced by 
Jeneral Leigh & Stuert & they wouldnt try us 





again our Loss was write Smart theirs graiter 
| 7 remained hre on the B. f. in readdy ness) & we 
sent out 13 wagons after forage with a guard of 


prisners 48 mules we pursuid them 5 miles & 
returnd 9 went out agan & returned to wlimes- 
pd on Picket) 10 back to camp on the handcock 
road) 11 on a scout towards fair view) 12 Re- 
mained & Scout 13 a heavy ingaguement com- 
enst between ‘hagers town & wilems port it 
turned out to bee nothin but skrimishing 4 oclock 
we crossed thee river & marched to Dr hammonds 
farm neer heges vill & camped) 14 marched 
threw hegs vill & camped Berkley co) 15 on a 
| to backcock & back to camp) 16 marched 8 
miles & camped) 17 Remained) 18 moved 1 mile) 
Sunday 19 marchd 5 miles to Jarriets town & 
campd 20 on a Scout to Shanghai & Back 

21 marched threw Shanghai and back to heges 
vill and camped 22 marche to white hall & c. 
23 marched to Winchester) 24 threw winchester 
after destroying two large ordenance depart- 
ments marched 10 miles on the back rode & camp 
25 to Straws Burg) 26 moved 1 mile to camp & 
Back to Straws burg on Picket) 27 back to camp 
fishers hill 28. 2 miles to mount heabrin church 
29 Mt olive 30. Remained. 31 Remaid Aug 1 
moved 8 miles) 2 Remain 3 marche threw wood- 
stock and Camped 2 mil:s of Eden Burg) 4 Re- 
mained) 5 marched 2 N. w. and c) 6 remained 
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untill 12 am oe &) on the morning of the 7| 


marched our squadren to the top of the moun- 
tain devils hole) 8 remained) 9 march Eden burg) 
10 three miles above Pnew market) 11 moved 1 
mile 12 marched threw harrisburg & dayton onto 


& camped ons, fork 15 marched to the top of 


mountain & Remained untill eavning & marched | 


down to the river & camped 1 mile above frank- 
ling. Penelton co. 16 Sunday marched threw 
franklin & crossed 2 miles below over) to s. fork 
for breakfast & went down with in 2 miles of 
dashers mill Learnt thare the E having crossed 
over towards brocks gap 2 hundred strong we 


fell back 4 miles & camped untill 2 oclock & | 


crossed the mountain on the morning of the 17 


stoped in bracks gap) 18 remained 19 remained | 


20 Left for camp marched to Mr Wines & camp- 
ed) 21 to Camp neer Bomans mill 22 Started at 
midnight & marched threw harrison Burg & Mt. 
Crofferd & Naked creek Mt cydney & with in 43 
miles of stanton & cam 


started by sunrise went to staunton stayed all 
day Looking for the enemy & returned tu camp) 
25 one mile neerer town 26 Remained) 27 Re- 
mained) 28 marchd threw Staunton & West view 
& on to colf pauster & fed and Sleep unti!] mid- 
night & Started on the morning of the 29 got to 
Mc dow] for breakfast & marched by montaroy 


& on to high town valley on the head of Jack- 
sons river where we camped last may & camped 


for the night thare was a considerable frost here) | 
30 sunday is fair & warm we have Preaching in | 


camp to day 31 marched down below the fork 
of the water & camped tuesday Sept 1‘* marched 


marched threw franklin crossed over to South 
fork & camped at Buckhorn mill 3 marched to 
dashers mill & c. untill 9 oc & marched under 
the commad of capt Scott over to the gap below 
Pettrsburg & lay in ambush all day friday ‘4: 


top of the mount to wards houards licks; we 
held our Position un till the enemy came with 2 
Pieces of artilery & Cavelry we opend fire on 
them & keep them back untill they Shelled us we 
then went & Camped with the 62 top of the 
mountain 5 marched across to Lanst River 6. 
started on furlow & got to timothy s) 7 went 
home) 8. R) 9 started to moore field) 10 got 
within $ mile of the tole gate & heard the yan- 
kees was in town & I went back 11 went back 


oc got information from town & went back to 
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remained untill the 2 of december and movd 5 
miles to camp crotz.s spring & Remained untill 
the 11 & march al] day by the way of harrison- 
burg & marched all night & camped at the foot 


of Shanadoah mountain 12 Remained all day in 
bridge water & campd 13 Remained) 14 Left the | 


begade at Bridgewater & took 20 men on a scout | 


the rain spent a miserabel night of rain 13 
marched to the top of the mountain & took our 
position stayed all day at evening we learnt from 
a dispatch from our scouts that avrel was advanc- 
ing on us with 3 thousand strong we took our 
position for the night Spent a night of rain & 
hail 14 Remained & Spent a miserabel night 15 
went down to camp & the bgade moevede of in 
the directon of buffalo gap & 18 of our co Stay- 
ed to picket on the fore Said mountain 16 Re- 
lieved & went to Camp 6 miles 17 marched to 
Buffalo gap & fed and marchd 22 miles threw 
rain & Sleet to moffits creek Rockbrige co & 


| camped 18 threw crofferd town & on to Lexing- 


ton & fed & marched thence west 8 miles to 
Swopes town & camp 19 marched 24 miles & c. 


| 20 mrched in cross James’es river at Buckhon 
ped) 23 Remaind 24 | 


marched 15 miles to fincastel Baughtytot co. & 


| fed & march 14 miles crossed creggs crek & fed 


& 21 at one oclock marched threw cregs gap 
with much difficulty thence west cross Jackson's 
R. over to the county Seet covington Alleggany 


| co. then down Jacksons river 8 miles & camped 
| the enemy left the day before we got to cov. 


burnt the bridg & went to wards Louis burg 

22 marched 40 miles down by the hot Springs & 
by the warm Springs & on to gation Station 23 
marched within 5 miles of staunton thare we 
found our wageons & bagage 24 Remained untill 


the 26 marched threw staunton down the valey 


| within 4 miles mt crofferd & camped 27 marched 


down south branch to mc coyes mill &c. w. 2/| threw harrison Burg 8 miles below & c. 


| mount Jackson 29 R 80 marched down to fishers 


28 to 


hill 31 to winchester 
Januarary 1. 1864 marched 7 miles up the back 


|road) 2 moved down 2 miles) 3 back to 


) | fishers hill) 4 to cedar creek on Picket 5" Re- 
we have about 100 men in our command Jineral | 


J. D went Down §. fork with the balance of our | 
command & the 62 Ridgment he retreeted to the | 


lieved & camped 2 miles west) 6. 2 miles North 
&c. 7 marched to middle town thence west 4 
miles & c. 8 mrched back to cedar creek & 


| c) 9 within 24 miles of wood stock & c.) sunday 
| 810) marched to mt Jackson) 11 to timbervill 
| 12 to cross keys & camped untill the 17 then 


marched threw mt crofferd & camped 1 mile 
from Bridge water Sunday the 17 Sunday 24 
Left camp 26" & marched down between Pnew- 
market & timbervill & camped) 27 to wood 
staulk on Picket Remaind untill) 31 

Back to mt Jackson Remaind to february 4" 


eee . | marched down neer winchester 5 went in town 
with in 4 mile of the toll gate & waited untill 4 | 


& back to the Brook 6 march 4 miles above 
Pnew market 7 back to the old camp neer mt 


the Settlement) 12 went home) 13 Sunday) 14) | 
15 to moore field Sunday Oct 25. Nov. Sunday | 
22 Started to camp reached camp the 24. 25 R. 


crofferd Remaind untill the 10 marched to Hob- 
kins gap & Camped 11 to Woods Lost River 12 
Home Remained untill March the 3 started for 
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camp found the Ridgement near Bndgewater on | lands mills Saturday 4 In the same Position 
the 7 Remained untill the 15 & moved neer mt| about 1 oc. marched with in 1 mile of wia’s 
crofferd & remained untill the 24 marched to the | cave and found the E. crossing the river we fell 
end of the mountain finent Harrison Burg &| back 2 miles 5 marched down 2 miles & com- 
camped 25 travailed 20 miles & camp 26 marched | menst scriminishing with 7 thousand Cavalry we 
to Camp neer the burnt Bridge in Page valley 27| charged them & repulsted them back to their 
started on Picket & got over in the fort valley | line of infrentry they charged us & we fell back 
stayed with Mr. Coverstone 28 got to the X Rods | to Piedemont on our artilery & Infrantry & about 
neer burnor springs Remained untill april the 2| 10 oc the fight commenst & lasted 5 hours they 
went to camp Rem in camp untill the 20 to| break our line and we fell back to fishers vill on 
Lieweny on a Scout 21 Over the ridge in rhaper-| the centrial R. R. 6 moveing to wards Wains 
hanic to Sparysvill & Woodvill back to camp the | borrow in the evening formed a line of B. the 
22 Remained untill May 1" marched to Pnew| Enemy then in Staunton morning of the 7 still 
market) & on to Round hill & c. 2 down 2 miles | Remaining watching the E) 8 in camp 1 mile of 
& c. 3 Remained 4 to mt Jackson & waited for | wains burg with some reinforcements & looking 
the yankeys untill the 6 marched to wood Stouck | for more 1 oc. Perraided 8“ and the E. came up 
& c. 7 2 miles & stoped to graze & back to Camp | & Skrimished with us and fell back we Remained 
8 marched out 2 miles & c. 9 started & crossed | in line of B untill night lay down & Slep) morn 
over in to trout run valy & fed & marched to|of the 9 all quiet about Wayns Burg we are 
Loust River 10 mounted our horses & the Pick- | still waiting for the E.) 10 the Enemy advand 
ets comenst firing on 6 hundred E. we got them|& a hevy skrimishing commencd the E fell 
on a stampaid & run them all day took 14 P. &| back with 5 or 6 killed & several wonded we 


all the train & retreted back to Loust R. 11/| had 6 won‘ 4 oc. we started up South River with 
marched back up to mathiases & c 12 marchd|5 thousand cavelry & 3 Pieces of artilery the E 
by way of orkney & on to Pnew market 18 Re- | 5 thousand cay, strong we marched all night & 
maind in the Even thare was 800 yak. under | expected to find the E. at Mount Zory furnace 
command of Col. Boyd came acros the mountain | on the morning of the 11 but reachig thare we 
from Page v. we charged them & got 75 P. run | found the E had burnt the furnace & marched in 
them in the mountain & got about 200 horses)| the direction of Linch Burg we then chainged 


14 Engaged with Jeneral Segal in a heavy skrim- | direction crossed the Blew Ridg below the E. & 
ish & artilry fighting kept up till 11 oclock at| marched in the direction of Linch Burg to Lex- 
night we fell back 4 miles on the morn of the) | ington Nelson Co. the E. had bin gon some 9 
15 formed our Lines & comenst scrimishing & | houers. Burning stations & Bridges orrong R. 
artilery fighting about 12 oc. our force begin to | Sunday June 12 Pursuid them Some 10 miles & 
draw on towards the Enemy we drove them all | campee 13 chainged direction south East to Bent 
day about 4 oc 62"¢ Redgement charged their| creek on James’es River 25 miles from Linch- 
Baterys the 18 q@velry commanded the Right| burg marching in the direction of Linch Burg 
wing our artilery Played furiously in the charge | camped 5 miles below town the E. withe araid- 
we drove them from their Pieces & the Retreit | ing Party of 250 men Passd between us and our 
commenst fighting at intervills to Rudes hill the | train & artily about 1 oc at night Burnt concord 
En crossed the Bridge at mt Jackson & fired it| station We Pursuid them on the 14 all day at 
we camped for the night with a grait victory 5| evening we charged a small boddy of them in 
Pieces of artilery a large amount Killed &| Bedford Co withe Little affect the 18 R is still 


wonded & Prisoners our Loss was considrable 
theirs much graiter. 

16 Remained. I Rode over the battel field. the 
yankeys lay dead & wond & dying in abund- 
ance) 17 Remaind 18 Remained) 19 Remained) 
20 & 21 R 22. 23 went to Eden Burge on Picket 
24 Remained 25) 26 Back to camp 27 R 28 
marched to the stone hous above Lucy Spring 29 


Remained) 30 marched 5 miles & Staid untill | 


evning & moved within 2 miles of harrison burg 
31 Remained. Wednsday June 1" Remained 2 
went down below 4 miles & commenst scrim- 
mishing the E Prest on us Rhapidly & we fell 
back above mt. crofford our Redgement went 
out on the Kesaltown Rode on Picket thursday) 
friday 3" we lay at the ford in the Brestwork 
awaiting the approach of the Enemy at Rock- 


Pursuing them in the direction of Bedford cort 
hous Mager monroe is in command of the Broak- 
in down horses) 15 miles from Lynch Burg & 
on his way to fore said Place this 15 day of June 

the Ridgment came up this Evenig morn- 
ing of the 16 Started at 1 oc went up the dan- 
vill Rail R. 10 miles 4 oc Me coselin was driven 
\to Rnew London our force Joind him & heavy 
skiriminishing & artilery duell commenst some 
few wouded 4 Past 8 we fell back with in 14 
mile of Lynch Burg) 17 all quiet in camp at 10 
oc about 12 oc we sent a scout out I was sent on 
the Danvill Road with 3 men & Soon a heavy 





Skrimg Commenst & artilery duell I found my 
self & Party cut off the Enemy on the road cov- 
ering my Ret I then flanked around by the 
right & by Lynch burg thare I found our fources 
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graitly increased & in fine spirits we lay down & 
slep fine 18 Early in the morning the fight com- 
menst we whiped them back the results I havent 
lernt yet the Enemy has gon in the direction of 
forest vill our troops are after them) 19 marched 
to sangers mills) 20 marching toward the Blew 
Ridge in direction of forestvill on ariving at 
forest vill saw 80 dead yankeys lay in about 
thare they had a fight the Evening before we 
fed and marche on to Peatown) 21 starte at 2 
oc for salem on reaching big Lick. Roanoach co 
we found the ahole force had Just Passed the 
flang of our depees and R. R Bridges was still 
burnin the siterzons Rescieved us gladly & urged 
us on before reaching Salem we Commenst skrim- 
ishing Jeneral Erley was 3 miles in the rear mc 
causlin was fighting in front or right wing Earley 
took across on the right in time to cut of a Po- 
tion of the train & 6 Pieces of artilery we then 
Pushed up & saw the destruction of wageons 
horses & men tore in Pieces by shel I saw a mans 
arm Lying “00 yards from his mangeled Boddy 
the E. Rested in to a gap we camped for the 
night it was a magnificant sight to Behold our 
troops with gradure marchin in to Camp after a 
hard chais Pursuieng an Enemy of 2000 22 


marched to fincastel Baughtytaugh Co 23 march- 
ed with in 12 miles of covington) 24 marched in 
the direction of Lexington Passed threw Swopes 
town & camped 7 miles from Lexington) 25 


marched to Browns Burg 23 miles above staun- 
ton) 26 moved 4 miles 27 Remained 28 to valley 
mill 29 Between Bridgewater & dayton) 80 to 
the head of Laust R. July 1** got home 2 to 
John Corbins. ;} 8 went down to Plesint Dale & 
heard thare was 75 yankeys went up in the Di- 
rection of hooks we went up tear coat 4 mile & 
heard our command had attacked the E. at 
Pnew Port they had a fight & killed & capturd 
nearly all of the E. & Returned to Pleasant Dail 
we Returnéd back, and fell in with them & 
moved in Direction of X Roads morning of the 
4 Reached the R R & commenst scrimishing the 
yanks got in their Block hay we cannonaded 
them with out affect & marched by the X Rd. & 
on to B. G & camped 5 marched within 6 miles 
of Bath B. Co & graised & lay down un) till 
morning 6 at 12 oc start & marched to Hedges- 
vill 4 to Wiliams Port wher we had a hard fight 
one year & a day ago we found abundant of corn 
& oats we fed and marched all night morning of 
the 8 we marched in direction of Boons Borrow 
Crossed antedom & on to Boons Borrow & on to 
middle town 9 marched to Fredricgt & Stayed 
all day in sight of the artilery fireing 4 miles on 
the ma noccoy a heavy ingagement took Place 
we Drove them Back our cav started after night 
& Passed over the Battle ground I saw sevral 
dead yankeys along the Road the Iinfantry was 
camped on the B. ground I learnt from them we 





lost 75 they lost 400 we camped beyant the B. 
ground Sunday the 10 marched on the washing- 
ton Road with in 4 miles of Rock vill 11 march- 
ed to fore said Place) heard artilery in front at 
the citey marched with in 8 miles of the fortify- 
cation & 3 miles of the citey at which Place we 
heard heavy fireing of small arms about the 


| Brest works which Lasted fore one houer & then 


seemed to be falling back from us; we held our 


| horses all night morning of the 12 still heard 


artilery & at 12 o’c no noos from the front at 
dark heavy musketry was heard we was orderd 
to march in diriction of Rockvill we travelled 
all night 18 still South west to Barrasvill on Pick- 
et 14 had a little skrimish & moved on to the 
River & crossed & camped 15 Perraided & 
watched all day & Camped neer the Same Place 
16 marched threw Lees Burg & hamelton) Lou- 
don co fighting on the Retreait mean while a 
boddy of yankeys crossed by way of Point of 
Rocks with artiley & shelld our train kiled one 
drive took between 30 & 40 wegans we killed 3 
yankeys. & camped at sniggars gap) 17 crossed 
shanadoh R at sniggars ferry the E still follow- 
ing us our infantry fired on them & our artilery 
open on them the results I haveent lernt we went 
up the River to Berry’s ferry & c. 18 moved 
down 4 way between the two Places Remained 
all day & night. In the Evening thare was a 
hard fight 2 mile below snigers ferry we lost a 
grait many men it is reported 400 killed the E. 
loss we doant know But it is considerable too 
19 our squadron moved down 3 miles to guard a 
crossing & while we lay awaitin the E.s approach 
we heare heavy canonadeing at Berry.s ferry 
above I heared the 62 R charged 700 yankeys 
killed a grait many & drovg them back with 
the Loss of 2 men killed & a few wonded) 
20 we moved back 3 miles & heard heavy fireing 
in the direction of Wincheste continued our 
march with in 5 miles of Front Royl 21 marched 
in direction of straws Burg & c. 22 Remained 
23 Remuined 24 Sunday march to winchester 
Drove 20 thousand yonkeys out charged them 10 
miles caused them to burn all their train artilery 
abundance of Provison & amunition we had a 
few killed and wonded their los moderate to. 
25 continueed the charge to Martains Burg shelled 
each other all day marched by smith field & c. 
26 marched by smith field again & on to the 
Railroad & with in 1} mile of Sheperds town & 
cam 27 Remained untill dark the 18 went out 
on ascout & 0, q staid in camp with the 62 & 23 
Ridgem" 28 to flee town <9 to chales town 
formed a line of B. & Remaind untill Evening 
& Returned to fore said Camp 80 to apecken & 
camped 31 5 miles above smith field & camped 
at Head Springs August l*t Remained 2 to smith 
field on Picket 3 Returned to camp 4 to charles 
town & chuised the yankeys back & Camped 1 
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mile above town 5 marched 6 miles in direction 
of shepards town & c. 6 marched 4 miles & 
back on Picket 14 mile of the E. heard their 
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orderd to fall back. the yankeys pushed us hard 
for 6 miles skrimishing all the way we took a 
stan 6 miles below Winchester & held our Posi- 


drums & band Playing at Harpers ferry sunday | tion all night morning of 5 commenst sk. by 


7 still on P. lad for the E. 
12 oc. Left Dufield Depot & marched to ‘Lee | 
town 8 Remained 9 Remained 10 marched to | 
winches & held our horses all night & in the | 
morning 11 commenst scrimishing fireed artilery | 
a few rounds & marched the X Rods above mill | 
Bur & had a hard scrimmish fight & marched to | 
this River be low Straws Burg) 12 marched 8 | 
miles above front Royal & C. 13 back to front | 
Royal on P. Sunday 14" Reinforced by fitzuel | 
Lee by a larg force 15 Returned to Camp 16 | 
moved with in 4 miles of F Royal & C. fitzuel 

Lee had a fight with Sabours & killed & wonded 

80 of the E. 17 marched 4 miles below front 

Royel & was orderd back marcked 10 miles & C. 

18 marched threw Lieuray & on to Pnew marke 

& camped 19 Remained 20 Started hom 21 got | 
home Remained until the 25 Started to camp got 

to Samuel Snars 26 to Broos town met a variety of | 
wonde soldiers on their way to winchester from 

a fight they had the night before at Lee town 27 | 
found the command below Lee town & moved 
above & c 28 moved up to Smith field & grazed 
by the bridel untill 1 oc. the Pick ware drawn in 
to Smith field & a heavy Skrimishing & artilery 
duel kept up untill night, morning of the 29 | 
very Earley in the mornin the E Pursuied us in | 
the Direc of Binkers hill we took a Stan & drove 

them Back 30 all quiet weare on Picket awaiting | 
to heare the orders of the day 10 oc. we ware 

orderd down to a Pecken & Remained all day 

Saw some yankeys & was Releived by the 62 & 

fell Back 1 mile morning 31 quite Early heard 

fireing on the martings Burg Rode it turned out 

to be a small scouting Party 12 0c. Started up 

the valey got 5 miles a bove Bunkes Hill & about 

faced & back to fore said camp 

thurs day Sept 1" to Stephensons Depoe 2 

marched 1s. 6 & grazed & back vo camp thare 

was a considerable Cavelry fite below Bunker hill 

Ourmen fell back) 8 marched down to the Jarits 

town Rode on reaching the fore Said Rode we 

found a heavy cavelry schrimishing going on our 

squadring was sent out on the Jarrits town Rode 

on Picket soon we was orderd to fall Back Rhap- 

idly to Bunkers hill & as we got thar we found 

the valey over spread with trodps & in a heavy 

ingagement a fighting we Pitched in & helped 

then & the infantry & artilery came up and the 

fight silenced here we went in the direction of 

Smith field on Picket & about 5 oc thar was a 

heavy ingagement commenst about Bery vill & 

laste untill some time after night we Remained 

all night) morning of the 4 Sunday Still heard 

cannon in the direction) or left of Bery vill & 

some Skrimish Below Bunker hill 9 oc. we ware 





| day Light & heard small armes in the direction 


of Bery vill about 4 oc the E advanced on us 
Rhapidly we stood them a hard fight I got shot 
threw the Pants several slightly wonded 1 Pri- 
vate & conel kiled & sevral horses killed & 
wonded we drove them back 5 miles kill 7 & 
went.on Picket) 6 skrimished a little all day & 
camped on the same ground 7 about 4 oc the E 
advanced a small skrimish line & drove our 
Pickets in we advanced on them & drove them 
back to Bunkers hill & fell back to fore Said 
Camp & Remained all night we got 2 horses 
wonded & killed 1 for them thursday morning 
sep 8" still skrimishing in the Evening went on 
P. 9% moved down 2 miles the E. has fell back. 
10 marched down below Bunkers hill the Infan- 
try fowling coommenst skrimishing & drove the 
E below martains Burg driving the E all the way 
& fell back to Bunker hill or East of thare & 
camp 11 marched 2 miles above B. H. & graized 
& went on P. 12 Relieved & back to fore said 
Camp abov B.s H. 13 Heard heavy Cannonddi- 
eng to the right of Smith field 2 oc mounted & 
went down to wards B.sh & had a hard skrimish 


| fight with 3 hun yankeys drove them back kill 


a few we got one w. & back to cam 

wednsday sep 14% went on P on the Smith fiéld 
Road 15 all quiet at 3 oC Relieved & Back to 
camp 16 Remained 17 went on P. sunday 18" 
the yankey Drum & Rebel Drum is sonding 
around what the move is I cannot tell Monday 
morning 19** by day Ligt I heard a heavy en- 
gayement commense to the left of winchest 10 
oc skrimishing commenst at Bunkers hill we fell 
back fighting at intervels all the way to winches- 
ter some times the E. charging us & some times 
we chargeing them back we lost 2 men kill 1 
Lieut wonded in Co B the Balance suferd in like 
manner) we assended the hights at winchester & 
looked over the wide extended Plains of win- 
chester & as far as my eyes could see I beheld a 
mighty concorse of yankeys & Rebels ingagued 
in the most heart Rending conflict which was to 
hard for us we fell Back to cedar creek & fed 
& lay in the road untill morning of the 20 then 
moved to fishers hill & thar took a Position & 
whilest hearing the Bands Play I was mad ‘to 
inquire whare are the many dead & wonded that 
Listend at this sweet music a few evenings ago 
the E. is in hearing distance now how soon we 
will have to meet them again I cant tell about 
midnight we marchd out on the Left of our 
line & fortifed & at day light of the 21 skrim- 
ishing commencg all a long our lines 

We are Lying awaiting to Be atackted * +* 
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Ill.—RHMINISCENCHES OF THE CAM- 


PAIGN OF 1814, ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER.-—-ConciupED FROM PaGE 142. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE Davin B. Dovue- 
Lass, LL.D., FORMERLY CAPTAIN OF ENGIN- 
BERS, U.8. A.; COMMUNICATED BY HIS CHIL- 
DREN, FOR PUBLICATION IN THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


1.—DeEscripTIon oF Fort ERIE. 


{From a letter written by Lieutenant Douglass to 
Andrew Ellicot, August, 1814.*| 


The small Battery (marked A) on the ex- 
treme right was called the Douglass Battery. It 
was situated on a ridge of ground, about nine 
feet higher than the water of the lake, and 
immediately in rear of an excavation which 
had been made for the purpose of quarrying 
the lime-stone, Its pores was sixteen feet 
thick, at top; between eight and nine feet high, 
on the outside; and very much sloped. Its 
platform was en barbett, and estimated at about 
seventeen feet square.t 

The space between the Douglass Battery and 
the lake was undefended by any work. A six- 
pounder, however, (marked a) belonging to my 
command, was commonly placed in a situation 
to defend the approach to it; and, on the morn- 
ing of the fifteenth of August, it was further 
defended by a detachment of General Porter's 
Volunteers (marked b). The epaulment (marked 
B) on the left of the Douglass Battery, was that 
which covered the Ninth Regiment. It was 


* Some of the references—mainly those in smaii letters 
—cannot be found on the map which faces this page. 
The small scale on which it was necessarily drawn, com- 
pelled the engraver to omit some of the references which 
appear on the large map—which is many times larger than 
this—in order to prevent the whole from being unintelligi- 
ble by being too much crowded.—Eprror. 

t The following remarks and observations may prove 
useful to the unmilitary reader: ‘‘ A permanent fortifica- 
** tion, in its most simple form, consists of a mound of 
*‘earth, termed the Rampart, which encloses the space 
“* fortified; a Parapet, surrounding the Rampart and cov- 
*‘ ering the men and guns trom the enemy’s projectiles; @ 
“ Scarp-wall, which sustains the pressure of the earth of 
“ the Rampart and Parapet, and presents an insurmount- 
** able obstacle to an assault by storm; a wide and deep 
“* Ditch, which prevents the enemy from approaching near 
**the body of the place; a Counter Scarp-wal., which 
“ sustains the earth on the exterior of the Ditch; anda 
** mound of earth, called a Glacis, thrown up a few yards 
“in front of the Ditch, for the purpose of covering the 
“ Scarp of the main work.”—Halleck’s Military Art and 
Science. 

Openings cut in the Parapet, and through which the 
guns are pointed, are called Hmbrasures. The mass of 
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about eighteen feet in thickness, and from six 
and a half to seven feet in heighth, with both 
faces nearly perpendicular. Its ditch was of 
different dimensions, at different parts, but gen- 
erally of small account. The space between 
the left of this epaulment and the nearest part 
of Fort Erie, was closed only by a slight 
abattis. 

Immediately to the left of the Douglass Bat- 
tery, the ground descended a few feet; but, to- 
wards the extremity of the line described, it rose 
again; forming, a little further on, an elevation 
of about seventeen or eighteen feet above the 
level of the lake. Upon this elevation stood old 
Fort Erie. The out-line of Fort Erie, as it was 
originally projected, is denoted by the line c. d. 
é. J. g. h. 7%. 7. k.; but of this no part had been 
wrought upon, to any extent, except the two Bas- 
tions (L and M), the mess-houses (N and O), and 
the curtain (k and e). These, with the other works 
which go to enclose the areas C and D, consti- 
tuted, on the fifteenth of August, the whole of 
what was properly called Fort Erie. 

The extreme faces of the salient Bastion (M) 
were constructed partly of stone and partly of 
earth. That on the South, was a simple stone- 
wall, about three feet thick. The other had an 
escarpe of stone, surmounted by an earthen par- 
apet. The height of the former was not more 
than ten or eleven feet; but the latter, ditched 
as it was, and surmounted with earth, had a 
height of at least twenty-two or twenty-three 
feet, including merlons of four feet. The 
counter-scarpe of the ditch was steep but not 
regularly formed. The number of embrasures 
and shape of the platform was as represented in 
the drawing—the height of the latter being 
about five feet above the level of the Fort. 

The other Bastion (L) was nearly the same as 
the one just described, except in the number of 
its embrasures and shape of its platform. 

The Mess-houses (N and O), were )uilt in the 
prolongation of the South faces of the Bastions 
(L and M). They were ninety three feet long 
and two stories high, built of stone, forming 
one wall with the revetments to which they 
joined. In the second story, they had each a 
line of loop-holes, on their water-fronts, and on 





earth between the Embrasures is called a Merion, and pro- 
tects the men from the enemy’s fire. When the Parapet 
is not pierced with Embrasures, the guns are pointed over 
it; and are then said to be en-barbett. In this position, 
though more exposed, they command a much wider field 
than when in embrasure. The Epaulment is an earthen 
breastwork. 

The works at Fort Erie, being partly temporary and 
partly permanent fortifications, and for the most part very 
hastily thrown up, the Rampart and Parapet are called, 
indifferently, ‘‘ the Parapet,” in this description. 
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the short flanks at k and c. The one marked n 
was entirely dismantled, as represented in the 
drawing ; and the other had been somewhat in- 
jured, at the Northwest end, by the enemy’s shot. 
By the position of these Block-houses, the gorges 
of their respective Bastions were reduced to 
about seven feet in width. The Curtain (k. and 
c.) was, by estimation, fitteen feet high and 
three feet thick, having the gateway in the 
center. 

The works, thus far described, were made into 
a complete enclosure by means of the tempora- 
ry salient Curtain (q. r. p.), both branches of 
which consisted of a series of banquettes, and a 
parapet equal in height to those of the Bastions 
(L andM). On the fifteenth of August, how- 
ever, they were imperfectly joined to the little 
Buttery (r), particularly on the South-west side. 
The Battery (r) was very small, having a plat- 
form scarcely twelve feet square. Iam unable 
to say whether it may not have been en-barbett 
on the fifteenth of August. Its height was the 
same as the branches just described, and, like 
them, it had a ditch, three or four feet deep and 
about eight feet in breadth. While Fort Erie 
was yet in the hands of the enemy, the purposes 
of this curtain had been answered by a line of 
pickets (S.R.T.), most of which were still stand- 
ing, on the fifteenth of August—they were about 
eleven feet high. The work inclosing the area 
(marked D) was an out-work of earth, construct- 
ed for the security of the gateway of the Fort. 
Its parapet is estimated to have been feet 
thick at the top and about six and a half feet 
high from the berm; and its ditch five feet deep 
an feet wide. Its entrance was near the 
wall of the Fort, on the North-east side, and in 
the salient angle (marked u,) was a platform for 
one gun, en-barbett. A considerable quantity 
of earth had been thrown up at the Bastions (V 
and W)—the latter of which had an escarpe of 
masonry. The little Battery (E), on the glacis 
of the Bastion (L), was the one which was occu- 
pied, on the fifteenth, by Captain Fanning. I 
think it had merlons at the time; but I cannot 
say with certainty. From the left of Fanning’s 
Battery, the line of defence extended, as in the 
drawing, yards to the salient angle (F). 
From thence it ran in a direction nearly South 
( _ yards,) to the recentering angle (H) ; thence 
to I ( yards) and lastly ( yards) to Tow- 
son’s Battery, K. It consisted of a Breastwork; 
with banquettes and a ditch ; but as it was built 
in haste, by the Regiments who respectively oc- 
cupied it, no particular care was taken to have 
them of any uniform dimensions. The height 
of the Breastwork was generally about six and 
a half or seven feet; that in thickness it varied 
from five to sixteen feet. The Ditch was from 
six to ten feet wide and, generally, about three 

His, Mae. Vou. II. 15. 
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or four feet deep. The interior of the Breast- 
work was defiladed by Traverses (X. X. X.), 
at right angles. The position of Captain Bid- 
dle’s Company of Artillery is marked G. The 
attention of the Engineers being, of course, pria- 
cipally directed to the flanks, I am unable to 
say whether the whole of the line, just described, 
was completed by the fifteenth of August or not. 
The first part, as far as the salient angle F, I 
think was so; but the second part, between F 
and H, may not have been quite as much so as I 
have represented it. The ground, however, in 
this quarter, was, for the most part, low and 
marshy ; and the line which, on this account, was 
difficult of access, had been rendered still more 
so by felling the trees in front. 

Towson’s Battery (marked K) terminated our 
defences, on the left. It consisted of two faces 
meeting in a very obtuse salient angle—that on 
the right, calculated for the support of Fort Erie 
and the intermediate line ; the other for the par- 
ticular defence of this flank. It was built on a 
hillock of sand, which, being easily thrown up, 
was quickly formed into a Rampart, upwards of 
twenty feet high, the platform of which was 
nearly thirty feet above the level of the Jake. 
This height enabled it to overlook the rising 
ground (marked L) beyond it. The length of 
its faces was calculated to admit of mounting at 
least three guns on each ; that on the right, how- 
ever, was not completed, and the other had, I 
think, low merlons, at the time of the action. 
Towson’s Battery and the Bastions V and W were, 
wrought exclusively by general fatigues, under 
the immediate direction of the officers of En- 
gineers. 

The space between Towson’s Battery and the 
lake is closed, in the drawing, with an abattis, 
which extended around the front of Towson’s 
Battery. The encampment of Colonel Wood’s 
Corps, consisting of the Twenty-first Infantry, is 
marked Y. 


2.—LETTER FROM PROFEsSOR W. D. Wiuson, 


[From The Buffalo Daily Courier, Buffalo, Oc- 
tober 28, 1853.] 


Mr. SEAVER, 

Dar S1r: Sometime in the Fall of 1850, I 
had the pleasure of reading the History of the 
Niagara Campaign, during the war with Eng- 
land, written by the late Major Douglass, I 
hope and trust that this history will soon be 
given to the public, with a biographical notice 
worthy of one who deserved so much of his 
country. In this history, the Major has spoken 
of the explosion of the Magazine, during the 
sortie upon Fort Erie, in August, 1814, upon 
which the result of the attack depended—and, 
in a great measure, the termination of the war 
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also—as a casualty, which occurred from some | 


unknown cause. 

I remembered, in reading the Major’s graphic 
description, the account which I had heard, 
some years before, from a Mr. Daw, who was 
present on the occasion. I thereupon wrote to 
an old friend, residing in the same village as 
Mr. Daw, asking him to see Daw and get from 
him s statement of his recollection of the man- 
ner of the explosion. Doctor Moor, tie friend 
to whom I wrote, happened to be, at the time, 
Notary Public, and, very kindly, called upon 
Mr. Daw; and, in a few days, sent me the fol- 
lowing affidavit : 


“JT, James Daw, of Littleton, New Hamp- 
“shire, depose and say, that I am fifty-eight 
“ vears old. 

“T enlisted into the Army of the United 
“ States, in April, 1814, and was enrolled in the 
“Company of Daniel Ketchum. 

“T was within the Bastion of Fort Erie when 


“ the Magazine exploded, in August, 1814, while | 


“the British Army was attempting to re-take 
“the Fort. 

“It was known to me and others, some days 
“before that event, that preparations had been 
“made to fire the Magazine, in case the Fort 
“could not otherwise be defended. 

“We were attacked before the arrangement 
“was completed. 
“placed in the Magazine, a keg of powder, in 
“connection with about twenty more already 
‘*placed there, and to connect, with this, a large 
“ piece of port-fire, to enable the person who ap- 
“ plied the match, to do it with safety to him- 
“self. Instead of this, there was only a train 
“ of powder strown on the ground to the Maga- 
“ zine, 

“A Lieutenant of Bombardiers volunteered 
“to fire it. He was seen to apply the match 
“more than once, as the whole train of powder 
“did not burn on the first application, and he 
“ was obliged to advance so near that he was 
“killed by the explosion. 

“The subject was often talked of among us; 
“and the act of the officer who applied the 
“match was always regarded as one of extra- 
“ ordinary daring. I never heard any one name 
“the explosion of the Magazine as an accident. 

“James Daw, 
“Twenty-fifth Reg.” 


Doctor Moor then officially certifies that 
James Daw, the signer of the above, personally 
appeared, and made solemn oath that the fore- 
going affidavit was true, before him, as Notary 
Public. 

This affidavit was sworn to, at Littleton, New 
Hampshire, on the twenty-second of October, 
1852. 


The design was to have | 
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This certainly is an important document, and, 
if true, the noble daring and self-sacrifice of 
the Lieutenant of Bombardiers should be known 
and rewarded with the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, which is clue to them. 

Doctor Moor adds that he believes Mr. Daw 
to be “aman whose statements may be fully 
“relied upon.” I can add that I knew Mr. 
Daw, some twelve or fifteen years ago, and re- 
garded him, and think he was generally regard- 
ed, as a man of veracity. I never heard his 
veracity called in question. 

I send this document to you, believing you 
will be glad to insert itin the Courier. Buffalo 
being so near the scene of the occurrence to 
which it relates, I have supposed that its pub- 
lication there would be more likely to revive 
and call forth the recollection of some other 
person, on a subject of so much national inter- 
est, than in any other place. 

Iam, Very Truly, Yours, 
W. D. Wixson. 

GENEVA, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1853. 


3.—ANSWER TO PRoFEssSOR W. D. WIson’s 
LETTER, BY REV. MALcoLM DovuGLass, A SON 
or Masor D. B. Doverass. 


| [From The Buffalo Daily Courier, Buffalo, No- 


vember 14, 1853. | 


AuBron, Nov. 7, 1853. 
Mr. SEAVER: 

I have been favored, by a friend, with a copy 
of the Buffalo Courier, for the twenty-eighth of 
October. It contains, I perceive, a communica- 
tion calling public attention to the stirring 
event at Fort Erie, during the siege in the Cam- 
paign of 1814, and, especially, to the explosion 
in the contested Bastion of the Fort, during the 
night-attack of the British force. The question 
as to the cause of this explosion is proposed ; 
and the testimony of Mr. James Daw—at the 
time, a soldier in the Twenty-fifth Regiment— 
is furnished, to the effect that it was the result, 
not of accident, but of a pre-concerted plan. 
May I crave the insertion of a few words upon 
this subject ? 

I have, at hand, the manuscript Lectures of 
Major Douglass, on the Niagara Campaign, re- 
ferred to by your correspondent; and I take 
leave to quote the passage which bears upon 
the point in question: “It is not difficult to 
“account for the cause of the explosion of the 
“Bastion. The Magazine was under the Plat- 
“form and quite open. In the haste and ardor 
‘with which the guns were served, during the 
“action, and in the confusion of the melee, some 
“cartridges were, doubtless, broken and the 
“powder strewed around, forming a train, or 
“succession of trains, connecting with the 
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“Magazine, which a burning wad or the dis- | 
“charge of a musket might easily ignite.” It | 
will be observed that this conjecture does not | 
agree with the statement of Mr. Daw; and I 
still think, with such attention as I have been 
able to give the question and without impugn- 
ing the veracity of Mr. Daw, that the above 
statement is the more accurate and reasonable 
of the two. I may observe, by the way, that 
this was a subject to which Major Douglass had 
devoted a great deal of attention; for he was 
not unaware that the question was debated. I 
distinctly remember having heard him say that, 
at various times since the Campaign, he had 
compared notes with his brother officers, who 
were also eye-witnesses of the explosion, and 
the impression which he formed, at the period 
of the siege, were only more and more conjirm- 
ed, viz.: that it was purely accidental. 

I have regarded Mr. Daw’s statement as inac- 
curate in its principal points. His first state- 
ment is as follows: “It was known to me and 
“others, some days before that event, that 
“ Sreparations had been made to fire the Maga- | 
“zine in case the Fort could not otherwise be 
“defended. We were attacked before the ar- 
“rangement was completed,” etc. Now the 
public and private statements of Major Doug- 
lass assure us that no such arrangement was 


known to the Engineer officers, who are always 
entrusted with the superintendence of affairs of 
this kind, in the defence of fortified camps. 
No such arrangements were known to the Gen- | 
eral commanding, who, in his Report to the 
Secretary of War, acknowledges the Chief En- 
gineer’s correct and seasonable suggestions to 


regain the Bastion; and, while giving some of 
the details of this very attempt to regain it, 
he adds: “at this moment, every operation 
““was arrested by the explosion of some cart- 
“ridges, deposited at the end of the stone- 
“building, adjoining the contested Bastion. 
“The explosion was tremendous—it was cle- 
“cisive; the Bastion was restored.” So far, 
then, as the officers are concerned, the occur- 
rence does not seem to be pre-concerted; 
and, as Mr. Daw evidently does not regard it 
as the secret work of private soldiers, it would 
seem not unlikely that he and his fellow-soldiers 





misinterpreted some directions and arrange- 
ments in the construction of the Bastion, which 
was unfinished, up to the time of the attack. 
Mr. Daw further states that “a Lieutenant of 
‘““Bombardiers volunteered to fire it. He was 
“seen to apply the match, more than once, as 
“the whole train of powder did not burn on 
“the first application, and he was obliged to 
“advance so near, that he was killed by the 
«explosion. The subject was often talked of 
“among us, and the act of the officer, who ap- 
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‘plied the match, was always regarded as one 
“of most extraordinary daring.” Now Major 
Douglass was the only Lieutenant of Bombar- 
diers in the action. The Company of Bombar- 
diers and Sappers and Miners was under his 
especial command, as an Engineer officer. His 
Junior, Lieutenant Story, was on duty on the 
American side. Captain Williams and Lieu- 
tenant Mc Donough, both of the Artillery, are 
the only officers mentioned in General Gaines’s 
Report as killed, and they were known to have 
been killed before the Bastion was yielded to 
the enemy. Is it not likely, then, that Mr. 
Daw’s statement, on this point, is one of those 
mistaken rumors which would naturally cir- 
culate among the private soldiers, after the 
battle, and which, at such a time, can easily 
gain currency with many, upon very insuffic- 
ient evidence? And does it not appear that, 
until more decisive evidence, to the contrary, 
is advanced, the statement in the Niagara Lec- 
tures has, by far, the greatest probability in its 
favor? My own opinion is, decidedly, in the 
affirmative. 

Major Douglass’s account of the explosion 
may be interesting to your readers. It is as 
follows: ‘The Bastion, itself, was still in the 
‘“‘possession of the enemy; but it was under- 
“stood that they were not only unable to pene- 
“trate further, but that they had been terribly 
“cut up by the fires from the Block-house and 
“from other adjacent parts of the Fort and 
“outworks. Several charges had been made 
“upon them, but, owing to the narrowness of 
“the passage and the height of the platform, 
“they had, as yet, been unsuccessful. Another 
“ party, however, it was said, of picked men, 
“was now just organized, with the hope of a 
“better result. To this enterprise, then, the 
“only thing now remaining to complete the 
“repulse of the enemy, the attention of every 
“beholder was most anxiously bent. The fir- 
“ing within the Fort had already begun to 
“slacken, as if to give place to the charging 
“party; the next moment was to give us the 
“clang of weapons in deadly strife. But, sud- 
“ denly, every sound was hushed by the sense of 
“an unnatural tremor beneath our feet, like the 
“first heave of an earthquake; and, almost at 
“the same instant, the centre of the Bastion 
“burst up with a terrific explosion; and a jet 
“flame, mingled with fragments of timber, 
“earth, stone, and the bodies of men, rose to 
“the height of one or two hundred feet in the 
“air, and fell, in a shower of ruins, to a great 
“ distance, all around.” * * 

In another place, he thus remarks: “As to 
‘its effect in deciding the contest, it was very 
“small, if anything. The British General 
“found it very convenient to assign the explo- 
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“sion as the chief cause of the failure of the 
“enterprise. But he had been completely re- 
“pulsed, with dreadful carnage, at all points, 
« Caen the explosion—the British troops in the 
“ Bastion were unable to advance; their com- 
“mander was killed; their numbers were mo- 
“mentarily thinned by our fires; and so com- 
“ pletely were they cut up and disabled, that of 
“those removed from the ruins of the Bastion, 
“but a very few were free from severe gun- 
“shot wounds. Indeed, had the explosion 
“been afew minutes later, the whole of their 
“Reserve would, probably, have been inter- 
“cepted and cut off, by a strong detachment, 
“which was in motion for that purpose.” 

I have, I fear, taken up your attention with 
a tedious letter; but it seemed called for by 
the statements which were made through the 
means of your esteemed correspondent. Per- 
haps the Memoir and the Lectures may yet be 
forthcoming, and at no distant date. 
may here say, that any well-authenticated data 
which may be furnished me—letters, memoran- 
da, notes, and the like—bearing upon any or 
all of the events of the Niagara Campaign, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged. 

I am, with great regard, 
Yours, Very Truly, 
Matcoitm Doverass. 


4.—ANSWER TO PROFESSOR WILSON’S LETTER, 


- BY EBENEZER MIx, Esqr., or Batavia, NEw 
YORK. 


[From The Spirit of the Times, Batavia, N. Y., 
November 15, 1858.] 


Batavia, Noy. 15, 18538. 
Mr. HuRLEY: 

I observe, in the Buffalo Courier of the 
twenty-eighth ultimo, a communication from 
Professor Wilson of Geneva, with the accom- 
panying affidavit of Mr. Daw, the introduction 
to which contains a request, that “old inhabi- 
“tants” will give their recollections on the 
subject to the public, and, as no one will dis- 
pute my being one of the “Old Inhabitants,” 
and, believing myself somewhat qualified for 
the task, I cheerfully comply with the request. 

Far from attempting to impugn the veracity 
or question the integrity or respectability of 
any person connected with that communication, 
I must entirely disagree with it, in relation to 
the main incidents therein stated, on which 
any doubts can arise. The discrepancy between 
our statements is easily accounted for, as Mr. 
Wilson, I presume, is not a military man, and 
would not claim to be familiar with the locali- 
ties of “Old Fort Erie,” or the exact applica- 
tion of military parlance; while Mr. Daw, ac- 
cording to his own account, was, at that time, 
a mere youth, of the age of twenty years, and 


And I} 
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a new recruit in the service. He, too, as appears 
from his statement, has lost his recollection of 
military terms and phrases, or he would not 
have said, in the commencement, that he “ was 
“within the Bastion, when the Magazire ex- 
“ploded”—had he been within the Bastion, 
at the time the basket of cartridges exploded, 
he would not, probably, at any time since, 
have been in Littleton, New Hampshire, to 


jhave told the tale; as every man, whether 


British or American, in or near the Bastion, on 
or about the level of its plank-platform, at 
that time, and many below, were either killed 
or so severely wounded and horribly mangled, 
that death was the result. Mr. Daw undoubt- 
edly meant, that he was within the Fort—the 
military encampment, called Fort Erie—at the 
time of the explosion, and would so amend 
his statement, if now revised by him, not that 
he, a young Infantry private and a new recruit, 
was, at that time, within the works of the 
“Old Fort,” occupied, exclusively, by Officers, 
Artillerymen, and Bombardiers, and visited 
only by such persons as the oflicers saw fit *to 
invite and admit. Mr. Daw was, at that time, 
undoubtedly where his duty called him, and 
where, had he been otherwise inclined, his of- 
ficers would have compelled him to be, on 
parade in the plaza, in front of the space, be- 
tween the second and third traverses, counting 
from the “Old Fort,” in which, if I mistake 
not, his Regiment, the Twenty-fifth, was en- 
camped, there ready to march, or stand and 
combat the enemy, as commanded by his offi- 
cers, for it will be understood, that the Infantry, 
generally, were not called into actual conflict 
with the enemy, that night, but were mustered 
and stood at their respective posts, ready to 
obey orders, although the Twenty-first and part 
of the Twenty-third Regiments did great ex- 
ecution in defending our southern or left ex- 
tremity, near which they were encamped, as 
did the Heayy Artillery and Light Corps, in 
defending the northern or right flank of our 
encampment, 

It is said that he who demolishes an edifice, 
let it be ever so mis-shapen and incommodious, 
without erecting another, has been guilty of 
an injury to the public weal. To avoid such 
an imputation, I will give a succinct account 
of the assault on Fort Erie, by the British, in 
August, 1814, which I believe to be true, and 
know that it was uncontradicted, in any of its 
essential points, at the time it transpired, by 
any intelligent person who pretended to be ac- 
quainted with its details. 

That the reader may the better understand 
the following statement, I will give an extract 
from Turner’s Pioneer History of the Holland 
Purchase of Western New York, etc., being a 
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description of Fort Erie, as it existed in 1814 * 
—as its works are now almost entirely demol- 
ished, scarcely leaving a trace to designate its 
former location : 

“Fort Erie, or rather the encampment call- 
“ed by that name, lying at the outlet of Lake 
“Erie into Niagara-river, on the Canada side, 


“was, at that time, composed of old ‘ Old Fort | 


“< Erie” consisting of two large stone mess-| t? turn our works, by fording the margin of 


“houses and one Bastion, mounted with can- 


“non, situated near the margin of Niagara- | 


“river, and a high artificial mound, transformed 
“from Snake-hill, about one hundred and fifty 
“ vards southerly of the ‘Old Fort.’ This redoubt 


“was connected with the ‘Old Fort’ by a par- , 


“apet of earth, thrown up between them, with | 


“a western angle; from this Parapet, traverses | feet in perpendicular height—of the only Bas- 


| tion in the “Old Fort,” then mounted with 


“extending into the encampment.t The open 
“esplanade, on the West and North of our 


“works, was but from sixty to eighty rods | 


“wide, where it terminated in a dense forest, 
“standing on a marshy or swamp bottom, Be- 
“tween this lengthy parapet and the shores of 
“the Niagara-river and Lake Erie, mostly be- 
“tween the traverses, was the encampment of 
“ our regular soldiers,”’ 

On the third of July, 1814, the American 
Army took undisputed possession of Fort Erie ; 
and all its forces, on the Niagara frontier, con- 
centrated within it and on the adjacent grounds, 


soon after the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s- | 


lane, In the latter part of July, the British 
troops, on the Niagara frontier, amounting to 
about five thousand, four hundred of which 


were veterans of European peninsular fame, | 


under the command of Major-general Drum- 
mond, encamped on a farm, a mile and a half 
northwesterly of the Fort, making apparent 
demonstrations to invest it for a siege, but 
privately preparing to take it by storm, or 
assault. For this purpose, the assaulting forces 
were divided into three Divisions, one of which 
was to commence the attack on Towson’s Bat- 
tery, the entrance South of the American en- 
campment; another Division, under the im- 
mediate command of Colonel (not General) 
Drummond, was to attack the only Bastion in 
the “Old Fort;” while the third and largest 
Division, was to silence Douglass’s Battery, a 
small work near the Niagara-river, and march 
into the American encampment, along the Ni- 


* This description, as well as the account of the sortie, 
contained in that volumn, was written by myself, and 
mostly from memoranda taken at the time of the events. 
# tgThe transformation of Snake-hill into “ Towson’s Bat- 
“tery,” the erection of ‘‘ Douglass’s Battery,” and all the 
parapets, not included in the “ Old Fort,’ was}the, work 
of the Americans, after they took possession, on the third 
of July. 


| desist, and retreated in disorder. 
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agara shore. The night of the fourteenth of 
August, which was a dark night, was selected 
for the enterprise, and midnight the hour. 
Agreeably with this arrangement, the attack 
was made on Towson’s Battery, but without the 
least success, So conspicuous was this impedi- 
ment, that the British soldiers called it “* The 
“Light House.” This Division then undertook 


the lake; but they were so unsparingly cut 
down, by the sharp-shooters of the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-third Regiments, as soon as they 
rounded the abbatis, that they were glad to 
Drummond, 
at the head of his Division, scaled the outer 
walls, or rather embankment—twelve or fifteen 


cannon, and took possession of it, by surprise. 
This attack being unexpected, the attention of 
its defenders was drawn off, to view the scenes 
passing and events occurring at and near 
Towson’s Battery, which was an unpardonable 
neglect of duty, for twenty-five men could have 
effectually defended it from such an assault, had 
they been at their posts and on the alert. As 
soon as Colonel Drummond got into the Bas- 


| tion, he cried, “Give the d—d Yankees no 
’ ’ 


‘**quarters;” and what few Americans were in 
the Bastion, fled or were wantonly sacrificed, at 
which juncture a Lieutenant of the Artillery 
or Bombardier-corps, commander of a single 
gun, in an angle, in the parapet of the “Old 
“Fort,” some fifteen or twenty yards distant from 
the Bastion, turned his gun alone, which was 
already loaded with grape-shot, towards the 
Bastion, and fired it, the effect of which was to 
set fire to a basket of cannon-cartridges, which 
had been placed, for the time being, under the 
plank-platform of the Bastion, in range with 
its entrance, at-which the gun was pointed. 
The explosion of the cartridges in the basket 
blew up the Bastion floor, and scattered the 
materials of which its parapets were compos« 
ed. This accident—for so it was considered, 
at the time, and it has never been asserted to 
the contrary, from any authentic source—there- 
fore, I must say this accident ended the career of 
the vaunting Colonel Drummond, and killed 
or mortally wounded all the British who had 
taken possession of the Bastion and some who 
had not yet elevated themselves to that high 
distinction; but I believe the event is to te 
deplored by the Americans, as by it the brave 
ofticer who fired the cannon lost his life, and 
there were, probably, nearly as many Americans 
killed and wounded by the accident as there 
were British, 

Of the truth of the facts above stated, in all 
their minutia, relative to the firing the gun by 
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the officer, its direction, etc., we never had nor 
ever can have a living witness; but the fact of 
the gun, which had been previously loaded, be- 
ing turned in the direction of the Bastion and 
fired ; the basket of cartridges exploding at the 
same time; the commander of the gun being 
found dead at its breech, with no other marks 
of violenee than those naturally produced by 
such an explosion; and no one claiming a par- 
ticipation in the deed, nor any other corpse 
being found, as a silent testimony of compan- 
ionship, fully warrants us in coming to the con- 
clusion of their undoubted truth, although the 
gun might have been pointed at the basket 
when fired, and its recoil produced a more ele- 
vated direction; yet such a conclusion is not 

robable; but if the gun was fired into the 

astion, the direction in which it was found, 
the wadding would have naturally fallen into 
the basket or its vicinity. 

While Colonel Drummond and his Division 
made this attack on the Bastion, the third, and 
most numerous, Division made an attack on 
Douglass’s Battery and our extreme right, 
where our Heavy Artillery, Bombardiers, and 
light-troops were posted. Douglass’s Battery, 


under the direction of its then youthful but | 


skilful and intrepid commander,* and the 
troops stationed in its vicinity, soon discomfited 
this Division, and compelled its crowded ranks 
to retreat beyond the reach of the shot from 
our guns, 

Thus ended the assault on Fort Erie, in a 
complete failure; but the British prosecuted 
their siege,with renewed vigor, until the sev- 
enteenth uf September, when a chivalrous sortie 
from the Fort compelled them to raise the siege 
and make a hasty retreat to Fort George, at 
the mouth of the Niagara-river. 

That the explosion and destruction of the 
Bastion had any more effect on “the termina- 
‘tion of the War,” or even the capture of the 
Fort, than had the destruction of a camp wash- 
er-womap, by a random cannon-ball, is not to 
be entertained for a moment, for Colonel Drum- 
mond could not have retained possession, fif- 
teen minutes, unless he was supported and 
sustained, from within the works, by the other 
two Divisions of the assailants, or, at least, 
by one of them ; and they were both completely 
routed from their respective points of attack, 
before the explosion. Neither was the place 
where the basket of cartridges stood, the Mag- 
azine of the Fort, or even of the Bastion: it 
was, in fact, a very unsafe place to leave cart- 
ridges, on any occasion; and in this case they 


* The late Major David B. Douglass, who died, a few 
years since, at Geneva, while filling a Professorship in 
Geneva College. 
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were undoubtedly hastily and carelessly left 
there. The Magazine of the Fort was in a com- 
partment in the North end of the northern 
mess-house, near to, but disconnected with, the 
Bastion, which had no separate Magazine. 
Ican assure the public that I write under- 


| standingly, and from my own knowledge, as 


far as the nature of the case will admit. The 
facts and conclusions, berein stated, are not 
nursery chimeras or boyish phantasies, I was 
then a man, with an experience of twelve years 
in the scenes of manhood and active walks of 
life. Soon after the explosion, I visited Fort 
Erie and became an inmate of the tented field ; 
and being personally acquainted with many of 
the Field, Staff, and Platoon-officers of our 
Army, and especially with Major, then Lieuten- 
ant, Douglass, who, with other officers, took me 
into the “Old Fort” and showed me the position 
of things as they were, at the time of the explo- 
sion, and related tu me, in detail, the circum- 
stances of that event, as far as they were known 
to the living—they deplored the fate of the 
young officer, who fired the gun, whose name I 
now forget, but made no allusion to his volun- 
tary self-immolation. 

I delineated, I presume, the first map or plan 
of the Fort, after the explosion, with explana- 
tory notes and references and made several 
copies—General, then Colonel, Scott, on learn- 
ing which, sent for me and solicited copies, 
one of which, as I understood, he sent to the 
War Department in Washington. 

During the time I remained in the Fort, I 
heard soldiers relate divers marvellous accounts 
of the circumstances attending the blowing up 
of the Bastion, which were disregarded by the 
well-informed, as much as a sailor’s long yarn is, 
by his Purser. One of these stories, I presume, 
has been the foundation of Mr. Daw’s sincere 
belief; but, from any officer or well-informed 
person, I never heard of any kegs of powder 
being beneath the Bastion, or of any arrange- 
ments having been made to blow up the Maga- 
zine, oR any emergency. 

Yours, &e., 
EBENEZER MIx. 


5.—ReEp.Ly TO Messrs. Dovuaiass AND MIX, BY 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


[From The Buffalo Daily Courier, Buffalo, No- 
vember, 1853. | 
Mr. SEAVER, 

Deak Sir: I do not suppose it possible for 
any one to misunderstand my object in sending 
to you the affidavit of Mr. Dow—not Daw, as 
it has been printed. It was to call out just 
such articles as that of the Rev. Mr. Douglass, 
in the Courier of the fourteenth instant, and 
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that of Mr. Mix, in the Batavia Spirit of the 
Times, of the fifteenth. 

Although readily admitting all the ignorance 
of military affairs which these correspondents 
may be disposed to charge me with, I did not, 
however, possess enough to satisfy me that 
some of the points and statements of Mr. Dow 
were erroneous. Nor was I quite disposed to 
believe his story to be entirely a fabrication. | 
The article of Mr. Mix, I think, furnishes the 
primary fact which was wrought up into story, 
as Dow has given it. He states that “a Lieu- 
“tenant of Artillery or Bombardier Corps, 
“commander of a single gun, in an angle in the 
“ parapet,” fired it; the effect of which was, to 
blow up the Bastion and kill himself in the 
act. Now I do not recollect any mention of 
this fact in Major Douglass’s manuscript— 
though it may be there. But this fact is, in 
some measure, inconsistent with the Rev. Mr. 
Douglass’s communication. For in that he 
says: ‘Major Douglass was the only Lieuten- 
“ant of Bombardiers in the action. Captain 
“Williams and Lieutenant McDonough, both 
“ of the Artillery, are the onty officers mention- | 
“ed in General Gaines’s Report as killed; and 
“they were known to have been killed before the 
“ Bastion was yielded to the enemy.” 

I hope we may hear yet further from those 


who had the means to know, and yet remem- 


ber, the occurrences of that glorious night. It 
may be that we shall yet find reason to believe 
that the discharge of the gun was a noble act 
—though, perhaps, a mistake and unnecessary | 
one—on the part of the Lieutenant who fired 
it. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
W. D. Witson. 

6.—LETTER FROM EBENEZER Mrx, EsQr. To | 

Rev. MALcotm DovueGLass. 


| From the original manuscript. | 


BaTAvia Noy. 14% 18538 
Rev. Mautcoms Dove.as, 
DEAR Sir, 

On perusing an account 
of the explosion of the bastion in old Fort 
Erie, in August 1814, I set down immediately 
and penned my views on the subject, but polit- 
ical matter crowded it out of the paper until 
this week, on leaving it I had directed a copy 
to be sent to you. This afternoon, while my 
reminiscences were issuing from the press, I 
came across the Buffalo Courier, containing your 
essay on the same subject—this evening I com- 
pared them—It could not have been expected 
that two men, had they both been within the 
fort (not to say “within the bastion”) at the 
time, would after the lapse of 89 years, without 
previous concert, have told the history of such 





| would refute 
that it was “under the platform and quite 
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an exciting event, nearer alike than we have 
done; although neither of us was present at the 
time & one of us unborn, we had however in 
@ great measure, the same source of information, 
your lamented father, who was at that time & 
place, the chief engineer & had the superintend- 
ence of constructing all new works, and repair- 
ing & improving all the old works of the fort 
& encampment- We both discard the intention 
of impugning the veracity of Mr. Dow [not 
Daw] but both entirely dissent from the truth 
of his statement, in all its material points—we 
both give the same reason or cause for his er- 
rors, and attribute his statement to the same 
source—we agree that the occurrence was a mere 
accident, and deny, that there existed, among 
the officers any arrangements or preparations 
to blow up the magazine, on any contingency-— 
We likewise agree on the effect, or rather non- 
effect which the explosion had on the termina- 
tion of the war, or the capture of the fort, and 
we came to that conclusion predicated on the 
same facts— We substantially agree in assum- 
ing the circumstances and cause of the explo- 
sion— In one point, and I believe the only one, 
our statements do not co-incide, that is, whether 
there was, or was not a magazine under the 
bastion, the contents of which exploded, this 
may be thought to be a mere variance in phras- 
iologe, and that any place, where “some cart- 
“rages” had been lodged, whether safe or 
unsafe, however fortuitously or temporarily 
their deposit, was a magazine. but I think 
that every common reader as well as every mil- 
itary man, must conclude from your statement, 


| that there was under the bastion something like 


a regular apartment for the lodgement & safe- 
keeping of combustible munitions of war and 
their concomitants— A mere sight of this place 
the idea- Maj. Douglas says 


‘‘open” and I will add, as open as an old tash- 


| ioned kitchen fire-place & about the size, with- 


out an apology fora door- But what says Gen. 
Gaines, the commanding officer at the time, in 
his report to the Secretary of War. “ At this 
“moment every operation was arrested by the 
“explosion of some cartridges deposited at the 
“end of the stone building, adjoining the con- 
“tested bastion.” By this statement it would 
be as hard to locate those “some cartriges” 
before the explosion as afterwards— The Gen. 
was ashamed, and perhaps afraid to report to 
the Secretary, that it was the explosion of a 
corn basket of cartrages tucked under the floor 
ot the bastion !—neither would he report that 
it was the explosion of “some cartrages” in 
the magazine of the fort or bastion, for that 
would not have been the truth—therefore he 
made this evasive, or to say the most of it, in- 
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definite statement; this might have passed as 
immeterial had not Mr. Dow lugged his 20 kegs 
of powder into it. 

As to the person who fired off the gun, there 
is no particular discrepancy in our statements 


—I should have said—* An artillery officer who | 


“had charge of the single gun &c.” and so I 
wrote it in my first draft, his grade or whether 
a commissioned officer or not I did not recol- 
lect, but not wishing to contradict Mr. Dow’s 
statement unnecessarily, I introduced the words, 
“ Lieut.” & “bombardier” But I am very cer- 
tain, that several officers of the higher grade, 
and Maj. Douglas, in particular, while on the 


ground, viewing the premises, a few days after | 


the explosion, told his friend, D. E. Evans & 
myself that according to the best testimony to 
be obtained, as there was no living witness,— 
the officer commanding the single gun at the 
angle, turned the gun alone, already charged 
with grape-shot, and fired into the bastion, and 
that the wad or some other ignited substance 
from the charge, fell into the basket of cart- 
rages beneath the platform, on which the ex- 
plosion took place. 


Prof. Wilson, through the Buffalo Courier, in 
norance in military affairs—he should have 


charged me only—I however did not intend to 
offend him—but when I found a Professor in 


such an institution as Geneva College, speak | 
of “making a sortie on a Fort,” instead of a | 


charge, and using several other very clumsy ex- 
pressions, when addressing the public, I could 
not resist giving him a rap over the knuckles, 
but I did it without exposing his defects, or 
rather the defects in his writing— People who 
write to the public, should be prepared to meet 
criticism. 

I insert herein a rough plan of Old Fort Erie, 
and some of its annexed works by the Ameri- 
cans, I do not however do it for your edifica- 
tion, as I presume you have far better drawings 
of it among your fathers papers, this plan and 
its explanatory references are mostly copied 
from your fathers drawings, but I send this to 
you to let you understand how I conceive the 
facts to be- * 

Yours very Respectfully 
EBENEZER Mix 

P. 8. Your friend Wilson, in his last bulle- 
tin says that, he “did not however possess 
“enough [ignorance] to satisfy him that some 
“of the points and statements of Mr. Dow 
“ were erroneous, nor was I [Wilson] quite dis- 





* It has not been considered necessary to re-produce 
this map, because it is almost exactly a copy of that which 
we have given on another page.—Epirtor. 
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“posed to believe his story to be entirely a 
“fabrication.” [A curious sentence, and blind- 
ly put together—my opinion is that Mr. W. 
cannot write elegantly or even ordinarily, if 
these two efforts are good specimens] 

Mr. Dow with Mr. W. to back him, I think 
comes out about as well as the old indian who 
having sold a deer, which he had just killed 
and left hanging in a certain tree in a certain 
meadow, as he said—and no deer being found 
there—he was upbraided by the purchaser for 
lying and replied- You found the meadow— 
Yes—- You found the tree—Yes— And you 
found the deer—No- Hugh, two trutes to one 
lie—pretty good for indian! The fort was 
there & the bastion was blown up—all the rest 
of “his story” appears “ to be entirely a fabri- 
“cation” 

If Mr. Wilson calls me out again I will fire 


| off my big Gun at him. 


IV.—KINDHRHOOK, NEW YORK. 


(The following articles, concerning this ancient town, 


. 7 E | are taken irom a local newspaper, in order that they may 
I have just viewed a second bulletin from | not be lost, among the transient items of weekly journals. 
| They are evidently from the pen of our friend, Henry C. 
which he accuses ws of charging him with ig- | 


Van Schaack, Esqr., of Manlius, New York, who is a 
native of Kinderhook; and, as they are perfectly reliable, 


| we have pleasure in re-printing them.—Eprror.] 


A. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF KINDERHOOK. 


To THE Eprror or THE ADVERTISER : 

In the early part of the nresent century, a 
communication appeared in The Balance and 
Columbia Repository, a newspaper then publish- 
ed at Hudson, containing observations on the 
natural history of the village of Kinderhook 
and its vicinity. The author of this paper was 
the Rev. David B. Warden, who was a resident 
of this village, for several years, during the 
tenth decade of the last century. He was the 
Principal of the first Academy established here ; 
and afterwards became Principal of the Acade- 
my, at Kingston, in this State. When General 
Armstrong was our Minister in france, Mr. War- 
den was Secretary of Legation ; and he was sub- 
sequently appointed Consul, which latter office 
he held for many years. He is represented to 
have been a man of deep and varied learning, of 
which there is some evidence in the fact that, 
while in Paris, he was made a member of the 
noted French Academy. His death occurred in 
that city, many years ago, at the age of sixty- 
eight. His library, said to possess historical 
value, was purchased from him, in his lifetime, 
by the State of New York. As the observations 
of an intelligent foreigner, for Mr. Warden was 
an Englishman, it is believed that his communi- 
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cation to the Hudson paper, notwithstanding its 
old date, will be found interesting at this time. 
It is, therefore, subjoined. H. 0. V. 8. 


** NATURAL HISTORY OF KINDERHOOK. 


** The town of Kinderhook, in Columbia-coun- 

ty, State of New York, is situated on the East 
‘side of Hudson-river, 42 deg., 36 min. N. lat. 
‘*It is thirteen miles North from the city of 
‘* Hudson ; twenty and a half miles South by 
‘*Kast of Albany; twenty-five miles West by 
‘*North of Stockbridge, in Massachusetts ; and 
‘fone hundred and forty miles North of New 
** York, 

‘*From almost every spot in Kinderhook, the 
** Blue Mountains may be seen, and every behold- 


‘**er must be delighted with them. Sometimes, | 


‘the whole range appears tinged with the color 
‘* of a delightful blue. The appearance is varie- 
‘* gated and irregular. In Winter, the reflection 
‘of the sun reverberating from the snow which 
“ covers tuem, has a grand eflect. Sometimes, 
‘their tops are veiled ina cloud. The people 


‘“* prognosticate a change of weather from the | 


‘* mist or fogs which appear on the top and sides 
‘‘of these mountains. In Summer, if they are 


‘‘enveloped with fog or vapors, so that their | 


‘* summits are nt visible, it is a sure indication 


‘*of rain ; and, in Winter, the same appearance | 


‘*indicates snow. If every part of the moun- 
‘*tains is seen, distinctly, a sudden fall of rain 
‘* or snow never takes place. 


‘* What contributes much to the beauty of 


‘** Kinderhook is the creek, which runs along the | 


‘East side of the town. It originates from a 
‘* spring of water which issues from the bottom 
“of a hill, about fifteen miles North of the cel- 


** ebrated medicinal waters of Lebanon, «nd flows | 


‘past them, at the distance of two hundre | 
** yards, describing a North-east by East course, 
‘*but in many parts, very irregular. 
**tion to the distance from :ts source, it increas- 
‘es in size, by the conflux of Claverack-creek 
** and several considerable streams, until it min- 
“* sles with those of the Hudson-river, about four 
‘*miles below Kinderhook Landing. 


**Four miles from town, and four from the 
‘** Hudson-river, there are three falis of water in 
“the creek, all of which are truly magnificent. 
**Each of them is nearly two hundred feet in 
‘*breadth. Two of them are thirty, and the 
‘*third, which is nearest to the Hudson-river, is 
‘**forty feet in perpendicular height. When 
**there is much water in the creek, it rages over 
‘* the rocks, presenting a grand appearance. The 
‘ear is struck with the rude, majestic noise, 
‘* while the trees, shooting forth from the clifts 
‘‘of the impending rocks and spreading their 
‘*branches over the rapid stream, making the 


| * any other settlement in the State. 


In propor- | 
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** scene truly picturesque, so that it delights the 
‘* imagination of every spectator. 

** At the close of Winter, when the ice begins 
‘*to dissolve, the scene cannot be surpassed ; 
‘* when large masses of ice are hurled over the 
**rocks by the wate:s of the melted snow, and 
‘* are dashed to pieces with a noise which strikes 
‘the he:rer with awe and terror. 

‘* The air and weather experienced in Kinder- 
‘** hook, is much the same as that of other places 
** in the Northern States of America, which are 
‘at the same distance from the sea, having a 
‘* similar quantity of cleared lands, etc. 

“The good state cf health which the people 
‘* of Kinderhook enjoy, with the many instances 
‘*of individuals arriving to a great age, evinces 
‘that the air is very pure and salubrious. It 
‘*has never been subject to any general fatal 
‘* sickness ; and, compared to the population of 
‘* other towns, there are fewer deaths than in 
Many die 
‘*from mere old age, free from the oppressions 
‘*of disease. 

‘**Tsaac Vosburgh, of this place, was one hun- 
‘* dred and five years old when he died. Eliza 
‘* Vosburgh was ninety-three. Another woman 
‘*of the same name, was ninety-five; and three 
‘** brothers, each above ninety. Mrs. Pruyn is 
** eighty-four and quite healthy. A slave of Mr. 
** Van Alen’s, an African, called Kate, is one hun- 
‘dred ; and « black man of Mr. Vosburgh’s is 
“‘o' the same age, both active and performing 


| ** manual labor.” 


II. 


LONGEVITY OF KINDERHOOKERS. 
Mr. EpIror : 

In his paper :n the Natural History of Kinder- 
hook, republished in a late number of The Ad- 
vertiser, Mr. Warden, in proof of the pure and 
salubrious air of this village and its vicinity, 
refers to several cases of remarkable longevity 
a'r ong its inhabitants, particularly mentioned by 
him. The monuments erected in the village 
cemetery, since created, show that many former 
residents continued to attain a great age, after 
the period at which Mr. Warden wrote, which 
was the very first of the present century. A 
perfect mortuary record seems not to have been 
kept, which circumstance, together with a lack 
of other necessary information and time, has pre- 
vented the writer from collecting the proper 
materials for a comparison. Judging, however, 
from a partial mortuary record, with some oral 
information, the number of very old persons 
here has latterly very considerably diminished— 
indicating, it is feared, that the present inhabi- 
tants are departing from the simple and _ health- 
ful habits of their Dutch ancestors or predecessors. 
Nevertheless, the great number of longevitarians 
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now living in this village and neighborhood 1s 
remarkable, and the fact is calculated to arrest 
the attention of non-residents, while those who 
are thus pursuing the ‘‘ even tenor of their ways,” 
seem to be unconscious of the peculiarity of their 
position as it strikes the minds of strangers and 
visitors. The number of present residents who 
have passed the age of three score and ten is 
very large. Many of them have attuined the 
+ ge of eighty, aud not a few have considerably 
exceeded that point ; and there are several nona- 

enarians. Longevitarianism in families has not 

een uncommon here, particularly in familes of 
Dutch descent, up to a recent period. An illus- 
tration will here be given. 

Henry Van Schaack died in 1823, at the age of 
ninety years and six months. His sister, Jane 
Silvester, widow of Judge Peter Silvester, died 
three years after, at eighty-seven. Their brother, 
Peter Van Schaack, LL.D., died in 1832, in his 
eighty-sixth year. A son of the latter gentie- 
men, David Van Schaack, Esqr., died, eighteen 
months ago, in his seventy-eighth yer. He left 
a brother and sister, still living, who have passed 
“the age allotted to man”—the one being 
seventy-one and the other seventy-three. One of 


their uncles died in 1858, aged eighty-four. 
Two nieces of the three first-named persons— 
children of their deceased sister—died, the one, 


in 1857, in her eighty-fou th year, and the other, 
in 1859, in her ninetieth year. Another neice 
died at eighty-four. Four grand-neices of the 
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four brothers: making seven marriages confined 
to the members of two families only. 

Reference has been made, in a former com- 
munication to Zhe Advertiser, to the fact that 
many remarkable men have resided in this vicini- 
ty, in former days, one of whom was particular- 
ly noticed. It will scarcely be necessary to 
remind the reader that the remains of an ex- 
President of the United States are interred in 
the village grave-yard, at Kinderhook. But I 
will make special mention of another Dutch 
name. A neat and substantial monument, 
erected to the memory of Peter Van Ness, who 
died, in 1804, at the age of seventy, is now 
standing, in good condition, on an elevation in 
the rear grounds at Lindenwald, late the seat 
of ex-President Van Buren and now owned by 
Mr. Wilder. The inscription on this monument 
discloses the career of quite a remarkable char- 
acter. It informs us that, at the age of nine- 
teen, Mr. Van Ness was Captain of a mniilitary 
| Company, in the War which terminated in the 
|conqnest of Canada by the English; that he 
commanded a Regiment at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne; was a member of the New York State 
Convention that ratified the Federal Constitution ; 
|and, among numerous other trusts, public and 
private, he was, for many years, « member of the 
| State Senate and First Judge of the County. 
| To this, it may be added that he was the head 
| of a remarkable family, all born in the town of 
| Kinderhook. His son, Cornelius P. Van Ness, 





three individuals first above-named—being grand- | was Chief-justice of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
children of another deceased sister—are now| mont; Governor of that State; Minister to 
living at the respective ages of sixty-four, seven- | Spain; and Collector of the port of New York. 
ty-six, seventy-nine, and eighty-one; making a| His son, John P. Van Ness, was a member of 
total of three hundred years, or an average age | Congress and Mayor of the city of Washington. 
cf seventy-five. A cousin of the four last-named | Another son, William P. Van Ness, who was 
individuals, of the same name, die. here, last | second to Burr in his duel with Hamilton, was 
year, in her eighty-sixth year. Their parents| an eminent lawyer and, for many years, Judge 
died at the respective ages of eig' ty-two and|of the United States District Court for the 


eighty-four. 

Ex-President Van Buren, who passed the early 
and latter years of his life here, died in 1862, at 
the age of eighty. His brother, Major Lawrence 
Vun Buren, who always resided here, died, in 
1864, in his eighty-fourth year. 


tieth year. The parents of these individuals 
died at an advanced age. Want of definite in- 
formation alone prevents me from here giving a 
full exposition of all the cases of longevity, in 
the two families to which I have referred, and 
which the facts, in each case, would warrant. 
Another curious piece of history will be re- 
ferred to. The frequent intermarriage of coas- 
ins, here, in former days, was remarkable. In 
one instance, four brothers, in one family, married 
four sisters, in another family ; and three brothers 
of the four sisters married three sisters of the 


Their sister, a 
sifelong resident here, died in 1865, in her nine- | 


Southern District of New York. 

Washington Irving informs us, in his ill-con- 
| ceived History of New York, that the name of 
| Van Ness had its origin in the fact that its orig- 
|inal holders were ‘‘ valiant robbers of bird’s- 
| **nests.’’ If this be correct history, it must, at 
least, be admitted that the successors, in Kinder- 
| hook, of those old ‘‘robbers of nests,” have 
been engaged in a more creditable business than 
| were their ancestors. ; H. C. V. 8. 


—The old Liberty Bell has been removed from 
its pedestal in Independence Hall to the vesti- 
bule, where it is to remain. When suspended 
from the derrick the clapper was put in place 
and the old bell was struck thirteen times, and 
rung out loud and quite clear for a bell that has 
got a two-foot crack in it. 
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V.—SAM. BROWN. and enquire if the people were not afraid of 
A LEGEND ABOUT “LOOK-oUT SHOALS, or | being robbed by them; and if they said that 
“ THE CATAWBA-RIVER.” they were, Brown would direct them where to 


_ | put their most valuable effects to keep them safe, 
By Proressor E. F. RockwWELL, STATESVILLE, | o¢ course, then, he would know where to go to 
Nort CARoLina. 


take them. 
About fifteen miles West of Statesville, North} It was once a proverb ‘‘ to ride like Jehu ; ” 
Carolina, three miles above the Island Ford, on | but Sam. Brown was so famous, in this respect, 
the Catawba-river, there is, at a place called the | that a good lady says that when she was young, 
‘¢Look-out Shoals,” on the West side of the! she used to hear it said of one that was a hard 


stream, a high bluff rising three hundred feet | rider, ‘‘ He rides like Sam. Brown.” 

Another instance of his cunning was, that 
when he had stolen a horse, and was pursued, 
and he found that the pursuer had the swifter 
horse, he would stop at the first house he came 
to, and walk in, leaving the horse at the gate. 
The pursuer would do the same, expecting to 
find Brown in the house; but the minute the 
former came in at the front door, the latter 
whipped out of the back door, mounted the 
swifter horse, and fled. 

A poor old blind man, by the name of David 
Beard, living on Fourth-creek, near what is now 
called Beard’s-bridge, about seven miles East of 
Statesville, had a few dollars in silver, laid up. 
Brown made a raid on him and took his money. 
Beard told him he would have a hard account 
to render at the day of judgment, for robbing 
a poor, old, blind man. He replied, ‘‘1t is long 
‘*trust.”” To which Beard rejoined, ‘‘ But sure 
“ a’ .” 

It is said that he was once married to the 
daughter of a man who lived near the Island- 
ford; but his wife left him and returned to her 
father; where he, in revenge, went one night, 
and killed ali his father-in-law’s stock. During 
his absence from the cave, he left a base woman 
to keep house. 

When any persons went there to take it, they 
had a place cut out behind a projecting part of 
the rock, near the entrance, where they could 


above the water. 

About sixty feet from the bottom of this, 
under an over-hanging cliff, there is an opening, 
now partly ee by a mass of rock sliding 
down, which is the mouth of a cave, of consid- 
erable dimensions within, and sufficient room to 
accommodate several persons. 

There is some historical interest connected with 
this, from its being, in the old Revolution, a 
place of resort and a depository of plunder, not 
by a band of robbers, but, singularly enough, 
by a man and his sister, Sam. Brown and Charity 
Brown. 

It is said that they belonged in that vicinity, 
in Lincoln-county, where they were brought up. 
They sallied out from this place, on their plund- 
ering expeditions, even as far as the Shallow 
Ford, on the main Yadkin. 

The banks of this river, for a good distance 
up from the Forks, were inhabited by a mixed 
population, among whom were a good many 
Tories. Following up Hunting-creek, towards 
the Brushy-mountains, the people, in those days, 
are said to have been nearly all Tories. 

They annoyed the Whigs a good deal, in the 
latter part of the War, by their robberies—es- 
pecially horse-stealing. After committing their 
depredations, they would fly to the mountains 
and lie concealed. 

Our hero and heroine, therefore, would find 
ready confederates in that quarter. They prac- 
ticed various disguises, and exchanged attire, at 
pleasure. 

Their den could not be approached, without 
crossing the river, which is here three hundred 
and forty-four yards wide; and they were ac- 
quainted with several fords, unknown to others, 
and, when pursued, could escape in a sudden 
and mysterious manner. One of those was at the 
mouth of Cowan’s-creek ; another at the mouth 
of Dolf’s-branch. 

They stole a great variety of articles—not 
only clothing ott bed-clothing, silver and pew- 
ter-ware, and money, but horses, which they ran 





off to South Carolina, to dispose of. 
They became notoriously objects of dread in 


| keep concealed, and shoot the assailants, who 


could only ascend the face of the cliff, one at 
a time. .This is said to be the origin of the 
name, ‘“Look-out Shoals.” It is also said that 
the bones of various kinds of animals and pieces 
of broken crockery are found, at the present 
time, by visitors at the cave. It is not known 
to have been inhabited since their day. 

Various are the traditions, in the country, of 
the way that Brown came to his end—some say 
that he and some of his confederates had 
escaped into the mountains, after one of his 
forages; were pursued ; and overtaken, one Sab- 
bath morning, in a valley, where they were 
dividing their plunder. Brown was shot and 
killed ; the others escaped. Others assert that 


the country where their persons were not known. | he was wounded, in South Carolina, in one of his 
With devilish cunning, they took advantage of | plundering tours—he reached a deserted house, 
this ; and would visit houses, when not known, | where he died. Another account is, that he had 
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robbed a house, near Morrison’s-mill, a few miles 
West of Statesville ; that he emptied a feather- 
bed, and filled the tick with bed-clothing, 
wearing apparel, and pewter-ware; and that he 
was pursued, and shot, while crossing the river. 
But, before he died, he told of some silver that 
he had secreted under a rock in Third-creek, 
just below the mill above-mentioned; and 
though a small piece of silver money was found 
in the road, near that spot, after much search- 
ing, no deposit has been fouud in the place in- 
dicated. 

After the death of her brother, Charity Brown 
went to the West—whether to some other State, 
or the western part of this State, does not 
appear. Before her death, she made some rev- 
elations and gave some directions where to find 
valuables, buried in the vicinity of the cave, 
between three dog-wood trees, blazed, and fac- 
ing each other. It is said that in the space of 
eighteen months, men came from Buncombe and 
Haywood-counties, to hunt for buried articles by 
-her directions. A large hollow tree, which had 
been broken off at the top, was blown down by 
the wind and revealed twelve sets of pewter- 
ware, it is said. 

There was once a pamphlet published, no one 
knows when, nor by whom, giving an account 
of the adventures of these singular characters. 
Only one copy of this has been heard of, in this 
It was owned, and given 


oe of the coun’ry. 
dy his grand-father, about 1844, toa man now 
living; and who, at that time, carried on the | 


mills at the Shoals, called Ruffty’s. Soon after 
the book came into his possession, a man, by the 
name of Theodore Perkins, from Morganton, 


was Visiting in the neighborhood, and, hearing | 


of it, begged the loan of it, promising to return 
it by a certain time, to a certain place, by the 
stage. But he died soon after, and the book 
could never be recovered. The man in question, 
from whose relation, for the most part, these 
facts have been gathered, is of German descent, 
named Jacob Heffner; and his father, Michael 
Heffner, at a very advanced age, is yet living in 
Caldwell-county. 

The son alleges that when he comes near the 
cave and tries to bring his batteau to land, at 
the base of the cliff, he hears a fearful noise ; 
proceeding, not from the cave, so far above the 
water, but from the rock at the bottom. 


—Evidences of ancient fortifications have been 
discovered recently near Elizaville, Fleming- 
county, Kentucky. They are supposed to have 
been erected earlier than the Indians. The 
largest mounds in the Ohio-valley are situated 
near Maysville. They have never been examin- 
#0. by scientists. 
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VI.— HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF CHENANGO 
COUNTY, NEW YORK.—Continvep 
FROM PaGeE 168. 


By 8. 8. Ranpaui, LL.D., LATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PuBLIc ScHOOLs OF THE City oF NEw 
Yorkxg. 


VIll.—7THE TOWN AND VILLAGE OF OXFORD. 


The town of Oxford was originally a part of 
the township of Fayette; and, in conjunction 
with an additional tract, known as “ The Gore” 
—in all, about seven thousand acres—was pur- 
chased of the State, at one of its earliest sales, 
in 1789, by Benjamin Hovey and Melancthon 
Smith, and incorporated, in 1793, as one of the 
towns of Tioga-county, from parts of Union 
and Jericho. 

In 1791, General Hovey moved into the place, 
and built a log-house, on the present Fort-Hill- 
square, on the site of the Fort-Hill-house, 
burned down, in 1839, near the present or late 
residence of Nelson C. Chapman. The only 
other residents of the town, were Elijah Black- 
man and James Phelps. During that and the 
following years, Henry Balcom and his sons, 
Samuel and Francis Baleom, Eben Enos, 
John Bartle, John Church, Theodore Burr, Ben- 
jamin Loomis, Jonathan Baldwin, Uri Tracy, 
Anson Cary, James Padgett, Samuel Miles Hop- 
kins, Benjamin Throop, Major Dan Throop, 
Jonathan Fitch, John Mc Whorter, Gershom 
Hyde, Peter Burget, Nathaniel Locke, and sev- 
eral other settlers made their appearance; a 
school was organized; an Academy was built 
on the present Washington-square, near the 
present or late residence of Joseph Walker, 
and incorporated by the Legislature, in 1794; 
and the first town-meeting was held, in the 
same year, at the house of General Hovey. 

Uri Tracy was the first Principal of the Acad- 
emy, and was succeeded, in 1795, by Elisha 
Mosely. In 1799, a new buiiding was erected, 
near the present or late residence of Frederick 
A. Sands; but was destroyed by fire, in that or 
the succeeding year. A third edifice was erect- 
ed, in 1801, which, in 1805, was removed to the 
old Academy-lot, nearly opposite the residence 
of the late Henry Van Der Lyn. 

General Hovey procured from the State Leg- 
islature, at an early period, after his settlement 
in Oxford, the construction of a road, known 
as the “Old State-Road,” from the Unadilla- 
river to Cayuga-lake, and was one of the Rep- 
resentatives of the County in the Legislature, 
and a Judge of the County-court, in 1798. He 
was a native of Worcester-county, Massachu- 
setts, born in 1757; was an active partisan of 
the Government, in the suppression of Shays’s 
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rebellion in 1787; and, shortly afterwards, re- 
moved to the banks of the Susquehannah, four 
miles West of Wattle’s-ferry, afterwards the 
Unadilla-bridge, where he remained, until No- 
vember, 1791, when he removed to Oxford, 
and embarked, with his accustomed energy, in 
the political contests of the period. He was 
favorably regarded by Governor George Clinton, 
Melancthon Smith, General John Lamb, Col- 
onel Willett, and General Thomas, and the 
Republicans of that day, generally. Soon after | 
1800, he emigrated to Ohio; where, in con- | 
junction with General Wilkinson, Aaron Burr, | 
and others, he entered into the project of con- | 
structing a canal at the Falls of the Ohio, op- | 
posite Louisville, After several futile attempts | 
to organize a Company for this purpose, and 
the expenditure of a large portion of his own 
means, he abandoned the enterprise, and retir- 
ed, in indigent circumstances, to the shores of 
Lake Erie, where he died, about the year 1815. 

The services of Judge Uri Tracy, as the first 
Sheriff and Clerk of the County; its represent- 
ative in Congress, for three successive terms ; 
and, subsequently, as First Judge of the County- 
court and Surrogate, have already been partial- 
ly adverted to, He was a man of great force 
of character, unassuming and popular manners, 
high scientific attainments, and unimpeachable 
integrity. Judge Cary also filled several County 
offices, with credit and the public approbation. 
The two brothers, Balcom, were highly respect- 
able farmers and business-men; resided on a 
large farm, two miles above the present village 
of Oxford; and transmitted their energy and 
capacity to their descendants, among whom 
have since been two representatives in the Leg- 
islatyre and one of the most distinguished and 
respected jurists of the highest State Court— 
the Hon. Ransom Balcom, now, and for more 
than ten years past, a Judge of the Supreme- 
court, for the district of which the County of 
Chenango forms a part. 

Samuel Miles Hopkins was the first lawyer ot 
the infant settlement. He opened an office, 
within two years after the advent of Judge 
Hovey, in 1791, and wrote the draft of his first 
legal document on the head of a barrel, under 
a roof of poles, and in a rain-storm, from which 
he was only partially protected by a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Nathaniel Locke represented the County in 
the Legislature of 1810, and was an estimable 
and enterprising citizen. 

THE VILLAGE oF OxFrorp.—Eight miles 
South-west of the village of Norwich, was the 





village of Oxford, bisected, about centrally, by 
the Chenango-river, and with a population, 
in 1820, considerably in excess of that of 
Norwich, although originally settled by Benja- 
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min Hovey and others, at about the same 
period. Leaving the southern boundary of 
Norwich, at Canasawacta-bridge, you passed 
(in 1823) on the right, the residence and farm 
of Hezekiah Brown, those of his brother, Joseph 
Brown, and, on the left, the old Randall farm, 
originally the property of Avery Power, in 
1788, and sold by him to Captain Randall, in 
1800; that of Elias Breed, purchased early in 
the century, of William Smiley; that of Lieu- 
tenant James Gilmore; a few other scattered 
farms and farm-houses; and, at the distance of 
about four miles from either village, the half- 
way inn of Aaron Gates. Then, after laborious- 
ly toiling up the long, steep, winding, and, fre- 
quently, dangerous ascent, known as “ Fitch 
‘“Hill”—the present level road not having 
yet been constructed, nor even designed—you 
passed, on your right, the farms of Judge Anson 
Cary and Henry Balcom, grandfather of the 
present Judge Ransom Balcom—at whose log- 
house I remember visiting, in the Winter of 
1820, with my grand-parents; and, on the left, 
the farm of Silas Cole and one or two others, 
and found yourself at Ethan Clarke’s Hotel, in 
the village of Oxford, on the western side of 
the river. There were, then, only two other 
public-houses—one kept by Mr. Samuel Ross, a 
little South of Clark’s (a portion of which was 
then occupied by the office of the Ozford Ga- 
zette, edited by Chauncey Morgan) and the 
other, on the eastern extremity of the village, 
by Erastus Perkins, Clark’s Hotel was situated 
on the corner of the main street, and another, 
running West, up a considerable acclivity, on 
which were the store and residence of General 
Ransom Rathbun and the dwelling then, or a 
short time subsequently, of General Peter Sken 
Smith. A little below the village, were the 
spacious mansion and grounds of Benjamin 
Butler, Esqr. Fronting Clark’s Hotel was a 
large public-square, extending to the bridge 
crossing the river, and flanked, on the North, 
by residences, among which I only recollect 
those of E. B. McCall, Civil Engineer, and 
Doctor George Mowry, a very able and popular 
physician, quite dwarfish in stature ; and, on the 
South, by shops and stores, including the store 
of Samuel Farnham and his sons, George and 
Alexander H. Farnham, Crossing the Bridge, 
you came upon Fort-Hill-square, with its beau- 
tiful Episcopal-church and silver-toned bel!, 
and its venerable and time-honored sexton, 
Russell. This church was then under the pas- 
toral charge of the Rev. Leverett Bush—a per- 
fect model, in appearance, sanctity, dignity, and 
mental and moral worth, of a Christian Pastor. 
Mr. Bush was the successor of the Rev. Doctor 
William B. Lacey. On the West side of the 
Square were the residence of Simon G. Throop, 
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then District Attorney, the Lancasterian school- 
house, and the store of Ira Willcox, with his 
residence on the opposite side of the Square, 
on or near the site of the present Academy. 
Following the main street, East, you passed, 
on the left, the Presbyterian-church, just com- 
pleted; the large house occupied, a year subse- 
quently, by Captain James Perkins; and a few 
smaller dwellings—the South side being chiefly 
occupied by the spacious grounds of James 
Clapp, Esq., in rear of his house and office, sit- 
uated on an angle of the large public square 
upon which the street there opened. On the 
West side of this square, and North of the 
main street, were the houses and offices of John 
Tracy and Doctor Perez Packer. Henry and 
William Mygatt, merchants, and Henry Van Der 
Lyn, Counsellor-at-law, with his brother, Gerar- 
dus Van Der Lyn, also occupied residences on 
the eastern side of the square,.or in its imme- 
diate vicinity. 

From the Episcopal-church, a street ran East, 
to this latter point, on which stood, on the 
South, the old Oxford Academy, and, adjoin- 
ing it, on the West, the residence of its then 
Principal, David Prentice. 


and excellent institution were, in 1828, or the 
year preceding, among its students, Charles | 
Oscar Tracy, a son of Uri Tracy, Representa- 
tive in Congress for several terms, County Clerk 


and First Judge; ex-Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour; Ward Hunt, late Chief-justice of the 
Court of Appeals and now an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
filling the position of Justice Nelson, retired ; 
William M. Fenton, late Lieutenant-goverpor 
of Michigan; Henry R. Mygatt, a distinguished 
and successful Counsellor-at-law, still, I am 
happy to say, at the height of his usefulness, 
and respected and beloved by all—and their 
name is legion—who know him; H. W. Rogers, 
Joseph G. Masten, of Western New York, 
George R. H. Shumway, and many others whose 
names cannot now be recalled. 

Wheu I joined the school, boarding with M:. 
Prentice, in 1823, among my fellow-boarders 
were Nelson B. Hale, James A. Palmer, of Wa- 
terville, Oneida-county, Erasmus D. Robinson, 
son of Tracy Robinson, George Clark, of Otse- 
go, Reuben Tower, of Oneida, and William 
Whitney, of Binghamton; and in the institution, 
Edward A. C. Tourtelot, whose mother, a widow, 
resided nearly opposite, both of whom I again 
met, in 1824, at Hamilton-college and its vicini- 
ty ; and two brothers, Everett, from Georgia, fiery 
young Southerners, liberal in the use of pistol 
and knives. Horatio Seymour was then known by 
the sobriquet of ‘‘ Pompey Seymour,” from his 
father’s residence in that town. Ward Hunt and 
W. M. Fenton had then left—the latter for 
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Hamilton-college, where I joined him, two years 
later—both of us having prepared ourselves with 
the Rev. Edward Andrews, afterwards himself 
Principal of Oxford Academy, and the prede- 
cessor of Professor Merrit G. McKoon. 

The village contains, at the present time, 
about two thousand inhabitants. It was incor- 
porated, in 1808; and has some two hundred 
dwelling-houses, stores, and shops, six church- 
es, several large hotels, two printing-offices, a 
flourishing Academy, and several public and 
private schools, 

Among its principal inhabitants, up to 1825, 
and a few years subsequent, were Uri Tracy, 
Gerrit H. Van Wagenen, Gershom Hyde, Com- 
fort Sands, Jonathan Baldwin, James Glover, 
Samuel and Francis Balcom, George Mowry, 
Jonathan Bush, Josiah Stephens, Nathaniel 
Locke, Isaac Sherwood, Peter Burgot, Samuel 
Farnham and his sons, George and Alexander, 
Gurdon Hewitt, John B. Johnson—Editor of 
the Chenango Patriot, the first newspaper es- 
tablished in the County—Ransom Rathbun, 
Stephen O. Runyan, William M. Price, James 


| Clapp, Henry Van Der Lyn, John Tracy, Simon 
At this ancient | 


G. Throop, Epaphras Miller, Amos A. Frank- 
lin, Benjamin Butler, Danie! Shumway, Ira 
Willcox, Hezekiah Morse, Henry Mygatt, Will- 
iam Mygatt, David Prentice—Principal of the 


| Academy—the Rey. Leverett Bush, the Rev. 


James Abel, Ethan Clark, Samuel Ross, Eras- 
tus Perkins, James A. Glover, Austin Hyde, 
Chauncey Morgan—Editor of the Ozford Ga- 


| eette—Gerardus Van Der Lyn, Doctors Perez 


Packer, Austin Rouse, and William G. Sands, 
and Charles A, Hunt, 

John Tracy was a nephew of Uri Tracy, and 
one of the most distinguished inhabitants of 
the village. Atan early period of his practice, 
as a lawyer, he secured the entire confidence 
and regard of the community, by his strict 
honesty and integrity, and was frequently con- 
fidentially consulted, by both parties, in a legal 
controversy. He represented the County, in the 
Legislatures of 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1826; was 
appointed First Judge and Surrogate, in 1824, 
and remained in that position, up to 1833 ; was 
appointed a Regent of the University; and 
elected Lieutenant-governor, in 1832, on the 
ticket with Governor William L. Marcy, a post 
to which he was twice, subsequently, re-elected, 
and held, until 1889. On the transfer of the 
Hon. Samuel Nelson to the Bench of the Su- 
preme Court, at about this period, he was of- 
fered the vacancy thus created in the Circuit 
Judgeship of the Sixth District, comprising the 
County of Chenango, which, however, he de- 
clined. On the assembling of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention, in 1846, he was elected 
President of that body; after which he retired 
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to the uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic 
life, at his residence, in Oxford, where, sur- 
rounded by the happiest domestic ties and that 
“honor, obedience, and troops of friends,” 
which, the poet informs us, “ should accompany 
“age,” he remained, until the period of his 
death, some few years since, at an advanced 
age. 

James Clapp came into the village, in early 
life, in the Summer of 1808, with his partner, 
William M. Price; and, being delighted with 
its rural beauty and quiet air of seclusion, they, 
at once, opened a law-office in a central situa- 
tion, confiding in their own energy and ability 
for success. Onthe morning succeeding their 
arrival, they were called upon by Judge Hovey, 
who was pleased with their enterprising spirit 
and fearless confidence; encouraged them in 
their determination; and gave them his own ex- 
tensive law-business.* Mr. Price continued in 
Oxford, for a few years only, when he transter- 
red his residence to the city of New York, where 
he was subsequently appointed United States 
District Attorney for the Southern District ; em- 


barked, in conjunction with the notorious Samuel | 


Swartwout, in hazardous and criminal specula- 
tions with the public funds committed to his 
charge ; and was compelled to leave the country. 
He obtained, while in New York, a high reputa- 
tion for brilliant talents and forensic abilities. 


A few years afterwards, in a fit of despondency, 


he put an end to his existence, by suicide. 


* After their admission to the Bar of the Supreme Court, 
according to a statement of M. M. Noah, of the New York 
National Advocate, reproduced by Mr. Clark, in his His- 
tory, “‘ both young adventurers went into the interior of the 
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Mr. | 
| in 1804. 


‘* State, to seek thcir fortunes, stopping at various vil- | 


“ lages, which seemed to exhibit an opening. Early one 
“Summer evening, they entered the village of Oxford. 
‘The beauty of its position, the neatness of the place, 
“and the substantial air of comfort which presented it- 
“ self, in every direction, determined them to make that 
‘town their residence. Bargaining, therefore, with a 


“ milliner fora small but neat building, in the heart of | 
“the village, they unloaded their books, chairs, desks, | 


“‘ ete.; arranged everything in their new office; and nailed 
“up their sign, on the window, as the shades of night set 
“in, 
“of their new habitation, they saw approaching a citizen, 
‘‘ whose appearance denoted that he was a distinguished 
** person in the village. He was indeed, the largest land- 
“ owner in Oxford. He stopped; read the sign on the 
“window; looked at the young lawyers; and said: 
*** Whence came you, Gentlemen? You were not here, 
‘**when I took my afternoon walk, yesterday.’ Being 
“informed by the emigrants, of their views and objects, 
“he observed: ‘ I like this enterprise; and you shall have 
““*my law-businees.’ The gentleman referred to,” says 
Mr. Clark, ‘“‘ was Judge Benjamin Hovey, one of the earli- 
“est and wealthiest settlers of Oxford.” 


The next morning, at daybreak, seated at the door | 
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Clapp remained at Oxford. He speedily placed 
himself at the head of the Chenango Bar; mar- 
ried the daughter of Benjamin Butler, one of 
the wealthiest citizens of the village ; and, by his 
unremitting industry, diligence, and success in 
his profession, secured a large practice and a 
handsome competency. 

Henry Van Der Lyn was one of Mr. Clapp’s 
earliest contemporaries and most efficient rivals : 
a gentleman of finished manners, fine social 
qualities, and great legal science. 

Colonel Simon G. Throop also attained a high 
standing at the Bar; represented the County in 
the Legislature of 1817; was appointed District 
Attorney, in 1821; and became a general favorite 
in the County, from his admirable social quali- 
ties and conceded mental abilities. His residence 
was on the West side of Fort-Hill-square. Some 
few years subsequent to 1840, having become 
reduced in his pecuniary circumstances, he re- 
moved to Ohio, where, a year or two since, he 
celebrated his eightieth birth-day, and received 
a high judicial appointment in the County of his 
residence, which he still holds. No man, in his 
earlier and more prosperous days, was better 
adapted to ‘‘ set the tables in a roar,” at all fes- 
tive gatherings, than Colonel Throop; and a0 
man possessed a warmer or a kinder heart, or 
more genial sympathy with his kind. 

Stephen O. Runyan was the earliest lawyer in 
Oxford, having been admitted to practice, in the 
Supreme Court, at the Circuit held in that village, 
He obtained a high reputation in his 
profession; but left the County at an early 
period. 

he firm of Mygatts and Hyde was well known 
in these early days and until a recent period, 
as extensive leather and dry-goods dealers, and 
upright, intelligent, and substantial citizens. 
Mr. Hyde represented the town, tor many years, 
as Supervisor ; was the successor of John Tracy, 
as Deputy County-clerk, under Uri Tracy ; and, 
in 1823 and 1838, was a member of the State 
Legislature. 

Ransom Rathbun, Ira Willcox, and Samuel 
Farnham were also eminent merchants of the 
village: and the former held the office of Pres- 
ident of the Bank of Chenango, from 1880 to 
1853, and represented the County, in the Legis- 
General Rathbun was a man of 
gentlemanly and somewhat imposing manners, 
and, for many years, commanded the County 
Brigade of Militia. Mr. Farnham was a quiet, 


| unobtrusive, but very worthy man. 


Chauncey Morgan was a man of fine talents, 
possessing considerable influence in political af- 
fairs, and generally respected and esteemed. 

Doctors Mowry, Packer, Sands, and Rouse 
were skillful and scientific physicians, enjoying 
the full confidence of the community. Doctor 
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Sands afterwards represented the County, in the 
Legislatnre of 1846. 

Epaphras Miller, Gerrit H. Van Wagenen, and 
Josiah Stephens were extensive land-owners: 
Gershom Hyde, Mr. Sands, Jonathan Baldwin, 
and, subsequently, his son, Rufus F. Baldwin, 
Jonathan Bush, Daniel Shumway, Isaac Sher- 
wood, the elder Glover and his son, James A. 
Glover, Amos A. Franklin, and Charles A. Hunt 
were worthy, estimable, and respected citizens. 

Mr. Franklin was, subsequently, in 1829, a 
representative of the County, in the State Legis- 
lature, and, in 1831, was elected Sheriff, and 
officiated in the execution of George Denison, 
for murder, in 1833, at Norwich. Judge Sher- 
wood occupied a seat on the Common Pleas 
Bench, from 1815 to 1820, and resided in the 
outskirts of the village, on the East side of the 
river. Benjamin Butler occupied a fine mansion 
and grounds on the West side, a short distance 
below the village. Jabez Robinson, afterwards 
Sheriff of the County, in 1835-38, occupied a 
farm and mills, a little South of the village, 
and was a most estimable man and useful 
citizen. 

At about this period, likewise, or some few 
years earlier, Thomas T. Flagler, now of Lock- 
port, Niagara county, purchased the establish- 
ment of the Chenango Republican, in connection 
with William E. Chapman, and remained, for 
some years, a resident of the village, enjoying a 
high reputation, as an able, upright, and useful 
citizen. 

Rensom Balcom, James W. Glover, Dwight 
H. Clark, and William H. Hyde also commenced 
their professional career, as Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors, in Oxford, and subsequeutly ettained a 
high standard of success and honor; each of 
them occupying, at different periods, distin- 

ished judicial or professional positions. Henry 
i Mygatt, at a somewhat earlier period, entered 
the same field ; and, by a thorough training in 
the difficult, though attractive, sciences of law 
and equity, in all their various branches; by un- 
remitting industry, perseverence, accuracy, supe- 
rior intellectual ability, and unexceptionable and 
exemplary moral character, speedily found his 
way to the highest ranks of his profession ; and 
is now, at an advanced age, reaping the ripe 
fruits of a life, honorably and persistently de- 
voted to the discharge of every duty—social, 
moral, professional, and public—in the highest 
regard and esteem of the entire community. 

avid Prentice succeeded to the Principalship 
of the Oxford Academy, about the year 1821; 
and remained in charge of the institution, for 
several years. He was an excellent man, and 
thoroughly versed in scholastic lore. Among the 
pupils of the Academy, in addition to those al- 
ready named, during his Principalship—many of 
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them boarders in his own amiable fami)y—were 
John W. Allen, formerly Member of Congress, 
and the first Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio; John 
Clapp, of Binghamton; Daniel H. Marsh, of 
Oswego; William W. Dean, of New York; Jo- 
seph G. Masten, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court, 
of Buffalo; Henry W. Rogers, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Henry R. Mygatt, and Charles Oscar 
Tracy, of Oxford; William M. Patterson, of 
Greene; Nelson K. Wheeler, of Delaware; Eras- 
mus D. Robinson and William Whitney, of Bing- 
hamton; George Clark, of Otsego; Reuben 
Tower, of Oneida; Nelson B. Hale, of Nor- 
wich ; and myself. Among the earlier graduates 
of the institution, were Richard Morris, of Otse- 
go; Richard W. Juliand, of Bainbridge; Sam- 
uel Miles Tracy, of Ohio; Charles F. T. Locke, 
of Oxford; Henry Stephens, of Cortland; Gur- 
don Hewitt, of Owego; Lyman Balcom, of 
Steuben; and Roswell Judson, ex-First Judge 
and Surrogate, of Chenango. After the retire- 
ment of Mr. Prentice, Daniel H. Marsh occupied 
the position of Principal, for a brief period; 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Doctor Edward 
Andrews, formerly of Norwich, William D. 
Beattie, and Merritt G. Mc Koon; when the in- 
stitution was transferred, in 1854, to its present 
site, on the East side of Fort-Hill-square, in a 
new and tasteful building erected for the pur- 
pose. 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of its foundation, and in view of the completion 
of the new edifice, a jubilee celebration was 
held at the Academy and Presbyterian-church, 
on the first and second of August, 1854, by its 
former and present Teachers, Students, Trustees, 
and patrons. Addresses were delivered, on the 
evening of the first, by Henry R. Mygatt and 
Henry W. Rogers, of Buffalo; a dedicatory 
Sermon, preached by the Rev. George Richards, 
of Boston, formerly a student in the institution ; 
and an Ode, written by the Rev. Daniel Wash- 
burn, sung. On the second, in the large area in 
front of the Academy, an Ode, written by Miss 
Lucy A. Balcom, was sung; a Historical Dis- 
course delivered by William H. Hyde; an Ora- 
tion pronounced by the Hon. Ward Hunt, of 
Utica, a student of 1822; a Poem read by the 
Rev. Roswell Park, D. D., President of Racine- 
college, Wisconsin, a student in 1825; another 
Ode, written by Doctor Washburn, sung, when 
the exercises at the Academy were closed. A 
procession was then formed, and marched to an 
arbor, on Washington-square, where a sumptu- 
ous dinner was partaken by nearly five hundred 
guests. Appropriate addresses and speeches 
were made by Judge Rogers, who presided, 
Henry Stephens, of Cortland, a student of 1807, 
Lieutenant-governor Tracy, Henry Van Der Lyn, 
Esq., the Rev. Doctor Edward Andrews, Senator 
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Daniel 8. Dickinson, of Binghamton, Judge 
Charles Mason, of Hamilton, Daniel H. Marsh, 
of Oswego, a student in 1821; William Stuart, 
Esq., a Edward Tompkins, of Binghamton ; 
the latter of whom read a facetious but well- 
written poem, descriptive of several of the more 
prominent graduates of the institution. The 
exercises were concluded with a brief speech 
from Merrit G. McKoon, the Principal of the 
Academy, in response to a complimentary senti- 
ment. Letters expressive of regret for inability 
to a'tend, on this fes'ive occasion, were read by 
Mr. Mygatt, from John L. Newcomb, Esq., of 
Syracuse; David Prentice, LL. D., of Geneva, 
former Principal of the Institution; the Hon. 
Jobn W. Allen, of Ohio; John Clapp, Esq., of 
Binghamton; the Rev. George R. H. Shumway, 
of Wayne-county; Governor Horatio Seymour, 
of Utica; and A. R. Corbin and 8. S. Randall, 
of New York, former pupils. 

THe Unapiiia Hunt, or ‘‘ Oxrorp CHASE.” 
—According to a tradition, lovingly commemo- 
rated by my two esteemed and valued friends, 
John Clapp and Henry R. Mygatt, in recent 
numbers of the Binghamton and Oxford jour- 
nals, it appears that, in the ancient days of the 
Chenango and Unadilla valleys, there resided, on 
the banks of the latter, a renowned and mighty 
hunter, dark-browed, ‘‘grand, gloomy, and 
‘* peculiar,” extensively known, throughout all 
the region round about, as Sherman Page, Grand 
Sachem of Unadilla and the ‘‘ Oxford Chase.” 
To his wigwam, at the close of the sultry, 
summer - heats, were accustomed to resort, on 
the sound of ‘‘ that mighty horn, on Unadilla’s 
‘echoes borne,” which swept musically and 
clearly along the green banks of the Chenango, 
to the broad Mohawk-valley and the Oneida and 
Otsego-lakes, a trusty band of Sagamores, Chiefs, 
and Braves, with their peancing steeds, staunch 
hounds, and faithful rifles, gaily caparisoned 
for the chase, ‘‘ over the hills and far away,” of 
deer, foxes, wolves, catamounts, snipe, pheas- 
ants, and feathered fowl of every legitimate 
plumage. Thither came John Cox Morris, tall 
and straight as an arrow; stout and burly Sam 
Starkweather, with his stentorian voice of thun- 
der; Henry R. Storrs and Morris 8. Miller, the 

* far-famed Oneida Counsellor and Judge; Nich- 
olas Devereux, the great financier of the Mohawk- 
valley ; Levi Beardsley, of Cherry-valley, with 
his twinkling eye and dry humor ; Jo Miller, of 
Cooperstown, (doubtless the original Jo); James 
and John Clapp, Runsom Rathbone, Peter Sken 
Smith, the magnificent, and Simon G. Throop, 
with his ‘‘ quips and cranks” and exuberant fun 
and frolic, from Oxford; Robert Monell, of 
Greene, with his silvery locks and beaming, 
a patriarchal countenance ; John C. Clark, 
the irrepressible; Moses G. Benjamin, of Bain- 

Hist. Mae. Vow Il. 16. 
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bridge ; and Henry Ogden, of Unadilla. In the 
ianguage of the distinguished laureate of the 
Hunt: 


‘* There was Throop, ready mounted upon a fine 
** black ; 

“And a far fleeter gelding did Starkweather 
* back ; 

** Cox Morris’s bay, full of mettle and bone; 

‘* And gay Skenandoah, on a dark sorrel roan ; 

‘*But the horse of all horses, that rivaled the 
“* day, 

‘* Was Clapp’s well-fed charger of iron-clad 
“ gray.’ 

* * x * * * 
[There was mounting ’mong horsemen of every 


clan, 

Morris, Miller, and Beardsley—they rode and 
they ran, 

There. was racing and chasing, behind and be- 
fore— 

‘*TuaEY’LL HAVE FLEET STEEDS THAT FOLLOW,” 
QUOTH YOUNG SKENANDOAG. | 
* * * * * +t 

** Forty mo were brought down, at forty rods 
** fall ; 

‘** Forty bucks were made venison, by long shot 
‘*and ball; 

‘* Forty saddles now smoke on the plentiful 
** board ; 

‘* Forty corks are now drawn from old Bacchus’s 
** hoard ; 

‘* Forty sportsmen clubbed wits, every man in 
‘*his place ; 

‘* Forty stories were told of the grand Oxrorp 
se CHASE. ” 


Still extant, preserved in vellum, are the of- 
ficial reports of Grand Sachem Page, Interpreter 
Ogden, ‘‘ Medicine Man” Colwell, Sagamores 
Pooler and Field, and Ranger Carley, certifying 
to the astounding and almost incredible feat of 
prowess of that aspiring young brave, John 
Clapp, in slaying, on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, Anno Domini, 1822, at the distance of fif- 
teen rods, ‘‘ on the full jump,” with a “ smooth 
‘*bore” charged with a ball and three buck- 
shot, a ‘‘ large doe.” Whereupen, in assembled 
wigwam, in commemoration of this ‘‘ deed of 
‘* dering-do” and the ‘‘ sportsmanlike conduct” 
of the youthful warrior, on the war-path, it was 
decreed that he, thenceforth and forever, rank 
with the Chiefs of the Tribe; be girt with wam- 
pum, tomahawk, and scalping-knife; and ad- 
mitted to the Councils of the Braves. 

Scarcely more apocryphal in the tradition of 
the Tribe was the adventure of Sagamore Throop, 
in the bringing down, ‘‘ with his unerring rifle,” 
of a ** buck of ten,” who, driven by the merci- 
less hounds, to the river, vainly sought refu 
on an island, at an incredible distance from the 
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shore. The huntsmen, amazed and dumbfounded, 


— and down for a passage of dry 
ee an 

** When they found that the chase had fied to an 
** ISLAND. * 

**Then he LOOKED AT THE DOGS, and THE DOGS 
** LOOKED AT HIM. 

**°Twas too rapid and broad for e’en DivrR to 
** swim; 

*¢ And so they resolved, as they could not get 
**nigh him, 

** Though twas too far to shoot, ‘ *rwasn’T TOO 
‘* “PAR TO TRY HIM.’” 


Promptly responding to this most sage and 
incontrovertible decision of the impromptu Coun- 
cil of Chiefs, Sagamores, and Braves, the gallant 
Throop, ‘‘ rearing himself thereat,” sprung, for- 
ward, exclaiming in the words of the intrepid 
Miller, at Lundy’s-lane, “‘I'ku try, Sm;” 
quickly levelled his ‘‘ unerring rifle ;” and, in 
one momentous second, the stately buck was not / 

Such was the Simon G. Throop of two and 

fifty years ago. After many and various muta- 
tions of fortune, with unbroken bealth and 
spirits, and inexhaustible wit and humor, he 
now, at the ripe age of eighty-two, sits on the 
Bench of one of the Courts of Pennsylvania, as 
an Associate Judge, bearing the burden of bis 
four-score years, bravely and .unweariedly, and 
dispensing justice with equal and exact scales. 
‘Long may he continue to grace the ermine he 
has so fairly and nobly won. Long may it be 
ere his mirth-provoking countenance and exuber- 
ant glee shall cease to ‘*‘ set the table in a roar ;” 
and long may he celebrate the annual festivity 
of his birth, surrounded by warm - hearted 
friends, and greeted from afar by the staunch 
surviving comrades of his early days! The 
snows of many Winters have long sinc whiten- 
ed the heads of the youngest of their number ; 
each succeeding year, the mournful knell— ‘“‘abiit 
‘ad plures”—sounds heavily on our ears; 
and, in the course of nature, soon, very soon, 
will they, in their turn, pass to ‘‘ that undiscov- 
*‘ered country from whose bourne no traveler 
** returns.” 


“* The fashion of this world passeth, 
‘** Passeth swiftly away ! 

‘* We weary to sleep in the darkness, 
**To wake no more to the sun! 

** For good or for ill, ‘ It is finished,’ 
** We die—but ‘ Toy wit BE DONE!’” 


Judge P: 


e, then in his seventy-second year, 
gave a Vivi 


and spirited description of these 


* Note the startling fact implied, though not clearly ex- 
pressed, that no “moO PassacGE OF DEY LanD was found, 
after ailigent search to the 1sLanp,” 
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rural sports, in a letter to his friend, Levi Beards- 
ley, in 1852: ‘‘ These were times that enlarged 
‘© and enlivened men’s souls. Imagine yourself 
‘‘on the high bank at Pomp’s Eddy—the sun 
‘*just rising over Burnt-hill—Round-top at the 
‘* South, Poplar-hill at the North, the famous 
‘* eel-weir above, and the cave-bank below you. 
‘* A hound breaks forth, on Poplar bill ; anoth- 
‘** er, and still another, on Burnt-hill and Round- 
‘*top. By this time, twenty are in hearing. 
‘*You know not where the deer may come. 
‘* You hear a rifle at the cave-bank ; and, now, 
‘*another at the eel-weir, and, perhaps, at the 
‘**hay-stacks. Crack! crack! crack! and still 
‘*the music of the dogs growing louder and 
‘*more shrill, as they approach. All is expec- 
‘* tation and excitement. ‘You are flurried. At 
‘this moment, a Jarge buck, with antlers erect, 
**is seen on the opposite side, making his way 
‘*directly to you. Your rifle is well-loaded, 
‘and you have examined your priming, to see 
**that allis right. You are certain of a shot; 
‘*and a moment more you have him. Pop goes 
‘*a smooth-bore; and Spikerman, the poacher, 
‘thas killed him! ‘You are angry, and wish 
‘*John Carley was there, to lick the rascal. 
‘*Your agitation and excitement cease; you 
‘despair of killing anything; but don't be dis- 
‘* couraged, for anothe: deer will svon be along ; 
‘*and, as for Carley, he will certainly flog the 
‘poacher, when he meets him. The dogs are 
** gill in full cry, in every direction, and your 
‘*morning’s sport has just commenced. Keep 
‘* your place, for another deer will be here; and 
**so it turns out. You have killed him; and 
“Carley has found and licked Spikerman, and 
** got away his buck—but has finally restored it, 
‘*at your request, after the flogging—for you 
‘and your friends have enough; and you have 
‘* given the poaching la drink from that 
** choice bottle slung under your arm, and thus 
‘secured his friendship, just as you did with 
‘** Captain Adarine Carley and uncle Sperry.” 

These sports generally lasted four or five days, 
the evenings of which were devoted to hilarious 
merriment, interspersed with jovial songs, of 
which Throop and Smith seem to have been the 
life. ‘‘I have seen,” says Judge Beardsley, 
‘*nineteen fat bucks.and does lying, side by 
‘* side, in the ball-room of our hotel, in Unadil- 
**la. The glorious scenes of the chase, the 
‘* music of the dogs, and the excitement of the 
** sportsmen, are indelibly impressed’ on my 
‘* memory,” 

[To BE CoNTINUED. } 
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VII.—APPOMATTOX. 
Tue TrvuE Story oF THE SURRENDER.* 
[From the Richmond Dispatch. | 
L 


Arrit 9th, 1873.—I have just returned from 
an exceedingly pleasent visit to Appomattox 
Court-house. The intelligent Clerk and Sheriff 
of the County and other gentlemen of the village 
and neighborhood were very courteous and 
obliging in pointing out the historic localities ; 
and I found a sad interest in seeing the road by 
which Sheridan moved on Appomattox-station, 
the ground on which Gordon whipped Sheridan, 
in the last battle of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, Grant’s Headquarters, Lee’s Headquarters, 
the very spot on which Lee and Grant first met, 
the room in which the terms of capitulation 
were drawn up and signed, the ground on which 
the Confederate arms were stacked, the place 
where General Lee took leave of his officers, and 
other points of interest. 

As so many errors have crept into the popular 
accounts of the surrender, and as I have General 
Lee’s own account, which he gave a company 
of his friends, a few days before his fatal illness, 
and which has never been published, I have 
concluded that, on this anniversary of the ‘‘ sad 
**ninth of April, 1865,” it would be grateful to 
my own feelings and acceptable to the public, 
that I should give the true story of Appomattox 
Court-house. 

I will not go back to detail how General Lee’s 
thin line was broken on the second of April, 
1865, and he, thereby, compelled, under every 
disadvantage, to evacuate Richmond and Peters- 
burg and scek the junction with Johnston, which 
he had determined on and actually begun to ac- 
complish, six weeks before. Nor need I tell of 
his cruel disappointment, in finding, at Amelia 
Court-house, that his positive orders had been 
disregarded, and the rations intended for his 
famished army sent to Richmond, to be destroy- 
ed, while the trains were loaded with consign- 
ments to Sherman. I will not sketch the events 
of the ‘running fight,” from Amelia Springs to 
Appomattox. Snffice it to say, that Grant had 
been enabled—by having the shorter route; by 
the delay of General Lee, on account of the 
swollen condition,of the streams; and by the 


* These papers, written by Chaplain J, William Jones, 
of the Confederate States’ Army, now, we believe a lead- 
ing Baptist clergyman of Virginia, was sent to us by Gen- 
eral Jubal A. Early, with assurances of its entire accu- 
“acy. 

There are some violent expressions in it which we can- 
not approve; but we have not felt at liberty to mutilate 
the papers, and present them “ as they were,” —Eprror. 
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necessary halt at Amelia Court-house—to throw 
his immense army on the flank and rear of his 
antagonist; to cut off our line of retreat to 
Danville; and to be in position to continually 
harass our jaded, starving troops. The broken- 
down mules and horses were unable to drag the 
wagons (even lightly-loaded) and the artillery 
along the miry roads. Sheridan’s splendidly 
mounted and equipped Cavalry were able to 
make most advantageous forays upon the trains ; 
and, often, Lee was obliged to halt for hours 
and fight eight or ten times his numbers upon 
most disadvantageous grounds, until the jaded 
teams could pull the trains out of the mud. In 
all of these contests, the Army of Northern 
Virginia maintained its old prestige—the men 
fought with heroic courage, and won some bril- 
liant victories. But the constant marching and 
fighting, without rations or sleep, steadily and 
surely decimated the thin ranks of this noble 
band. Men who had been true to their colors, 
from the early days of the war, fell out of the 
ranks and were captured, simply because it was 
beyond their power of physical endurance to 
go any further; many who had been hitherto 
good soldiers straggled; the devoted and strong 
found great difficulty in preserving organization 
and efficiency ; and, as the retreat rolled on, by 
the light of burning wagons and to the music of 
hoarse artillery, mingling with the rattle of small- 
arms, the Corps Commanders saw that the days 
of that grand old Army were numbered. 
Accordingly, on Thursday night, the sixth of 
April, they held a conference, at which they 
commissioned General W. N. Pendleton, Chief 
of the Artillery, to inform General Lee that, in 
their judgment, the time had come when nego- 
tiations should be opened with General Grant. 
General Pendleton thus describes the inter- 
view : ‘‘ General Lee was lying on the ground. 
‘* No other heard the conversation between him 
**and myself. He received my communication 
‘** with the reply, ‘Gracious heavens! I trust it 
** “has not come to that,’ And added, ‘ Gener- 
‘* al! we have yet too many bold men to think 
‘of laying down our arms. The enemy do 
** © not fight with spirit, while our boys still do. 
‘* ¢ Besides, if I were to say a word to the Fed- 
‘* * eral Commander, he would regard it as such 
‘* ¢a confession of weakness as to make it the oc- 
‘* *casion of demanding unconditional surrender 
‘*¢_a proposal to which I will never listen. 
‘*¢T have resolved to die first;‘and that if it 
** © comes to that, we shall force through or all 
‘** fall in our places. * * * General! this is 
***no new question with me. I have never be- 
*** lieved we could, against the gigantic com- 
‘¢* bination for subjection, make good, in the 
‘**]ong-run, our independence, unless foreign 
‘* © Powers should directly or indirectly assist us. 
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**¢This, I was sure, it was their interest and 
***duty to do; and | hoped they would so 
‘**reyard it. But such considerations really 
‘* made with me no difference. We had, I was 
** © satisfied, sacred principles to maintain and 
‘* ‘rights to «efend, for which we were in duty 
** * bound to do our best, ever if we perished in 
** “the endeavor!’ ” 

These were, as nearly as I can recollect them, 
the exact words of General Lee, on that most 
critical occasion. What his cunscience dictated 
and his judgment decided, there his heart was. 

General Lee did not think proper to comply, 
at once, with the suggestions of his Corps Com- 
manders; but when, on the night of the next 
day, the seventh, he received frum General Grant 
a demand for the surrender of his army, he 
opened the correspondence, too familiar to need 
repetition, here, which culminated in the final 
terms of surrender. But, in the meantime, Gen- 
eral Lee was pressing on towards Lynchburg ; 
and, on the evening of the eighth, his vanguard 
reached Appomattox-station, where rations for 
the army had been ordered to be sent from 
Lynchburg. Four loaded trains were in sight, 
and the famished army about to be supplied, 
when the head of Sheridan's column dashed 
upon the scene, captured the provisions, and 
drove the vanguard back to Appomattox Court- 
house, four milks off. Sheridan’s impetuous 
troops met a sudden and bloody check in the 
streets of the village, the Colonel commanding 
the advance being killed. That morning, Gen- 
eral Lee bad divided the remnant of his army 
into two wings, under Gordon and Longstreet-— 
Gordon having the advance, and Longstreet the 
rear. Upon the repulse of the Cavalry, Gordon's 
Corps advanced through the village and spent 
another night of sleepless vigilance and anxiety ; 
while Longstreet, four miles in rear, had to en- 
trench against the Army of the Potemac, under 
veade. I gazed, the other day, with mournful 
interest on the last trenches ever dug by Lee’s 
veterans. That night, General Lee held a Coun- 
cil of War with Longstreet, Gordon, and Fitz 
Lee, at which it was determined tha. Gordon 
should advance, early the next morning, to 
‘* feel” the enemy in his front; that if there 
was nothing but Cavalry, he should press on, 
followed by Longstreet ; but that if Grant's In- 
fantry had gotten up in too large a force to be 
driven, he should halt and notify General Lee, 
that a flag of truce might be raised and the use- 
less sacrifice of life stopped. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the memora- 
ble ninth of April, Gordon and Fitz Lee attack- 
ed Sheridan’s splendid Cavalry, outnumbering 
them, more than two to one, and flushed with the 
fu:l contilence of victory and the assurance that 
if. they. needed support. the ‘‘Army of the 
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‘** James” was close at hand. et, despite these 
odds and the exhaustion of these famishing men, 
they went into that fight with the heroic cour- 
age which ever characterized that old Corps, and 
proved themselves not unworthy of Stonewell 
Jackson, Ewell, Early, Gordon, Rodes, Ramseur, 
Pegram, J. A. Walker, C. A. Evans, and other 
noble leaders whom they had been wont to follow 
to victory. Utterly unable to withstand the 
onset, Sheridan hastened, in person, to hurry up 
the ‘‘ Army of the James,” while Gordon drove 
his ‘invincible troopers” more than a mile, and 
captured and brought off two pieces of artillery 
and a large number of prisoners, Had only 
Sheridan barred the way, the surrender had not 
occurred at Appomattox Court-house ; but Gor- 
don only drove back the Cavalry, to find himself 
confronted by the ‘* Army of the James,” and 
the road blockaded by ten times his numbers. 

What immediately followed is best told in the 
eloquent words of Colonel C. 8. Venable, in his 
speecr at the great Lee Memorial-meeting, in 
Richmond, on the third of November, 1870: 

‘* At three o’cluck on the morning of that fatal 
‘** day, General Lee rode forward, still hoping 
‘*that we might break through the countless 
‘*hordes of the enemy which hemmed us in. 
** Halting, a short distance in the rear of our 
** vanguard, he sent me on to General Gordon to 
‘*ask him if be could break through the enemy. 
**I found General Gordon and General Fitz Lee 
‘on their front line, in the dim light of the 
** morning, arranging an attack. Gordon’s reply 
**to the message (I give the expressive phrase of 
‘* the gallant Georgian) was this: * Tell Genera. 
** «Lee I have fought my Corps to frazzle, andl 
‘**fear I can do nothing unless I am heavily 
** *supported by Longstreet’s Corps.’ When I 
‘bore this message back tu General Lee, he 
‘*said: ‘ Then there is nothing left me but to go 
***and see General Grant; and I would rather 
“die a thousand deaths.’ Convulsed with 
** passionate griet, many were the wild words 
‘‘which we spoke, as we stood around him. 
‘*Said one: ‘Oh! General, what will history 
** “say of the surrender of the army in the field ?’ 
‘** He replied: ‘ Yes; I know they will say hard 
‘** things of us: they will not understand how 
‘** we were overwhelmed by numbers: but that 
** “is not the question, Colonel—the question is, 
** * Ts it right to surrender this army? Tf it is 
“** night, then I will take all responsibility.’ 
“* Fellow soldiers! though he alone was calm in 
** that hour of humiliation, the soul of our great 
** Captain underwent the throes of death for his 
** grand old army surrendered, and for his peo- 
** ple, so soon to lie at the mercy of the foe; 
‘ and the sorrows of this first death, at Appe 
** mattox Court-house, with the afflictions whick 
** fell upon the devoted South, weighed upon his 
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‘mighty heart, to its breaking, when the wel- 
‘*come messenger came from God to translate 
**him to his home in heaven.” 

But this letter is long enough, and I must re- 
serve for another, General Lee’s own account of 
his meeting with General Grant, and other inci- 
dents of the surrender. 


Il. 


‘** The situation,” at Appomattox, on the ninth 
of April, 1865, when General Lee sent a flag of 
truce to ask an interview with General Grant, 
was simply this: There were only seventy-five 
hundred jaded, famished Confederates, with arms 
in their hands, nearly surrounded by ei hAty 
thousand Federal soldiers, already in position, 
with reinforcements constantly arriving. Gordon 
fell back, through the village, and moved to 
meet an attack of Sheridan, on the flank ; while 
General Chamberlayne led the advance Corps of 
the ‘‘ Army of the James” into the Court-house. 
A Battery of the Richmond Howitzers, which 
had been engaged at Big Bethel, in 1861, sta- 
tioned in the yard of Mr. Peer, on the extreme 
Northeast corner of the village, fired the last 
gun of the day, and withdrew as the blue waves 
were encircling it. The Federal picket-line was 
advanced beyond the village; and that little 
band of heroic spirits seemed about to be im- 
molated, when, suddenly, the white flag was 
displayed, and the firing ceased. 

There have been published so many sensational 
reports of the meeting between the two Com- 
manders, that I am glad to be able to refute 
them by giving General Lee’s own account of 
what occurred, as he gave it to some friends, at 
his house, in Lexington, but a few days before 
his last illness. He said that he had for duty, 
that morning, not eight thousand men ; and that, 
when he learned from Gordon, that there was a 
heavy Infantry force in his front, he decided to 
see General Grant and ascertain the terms upon 
which he could end the contest. But, before 
going to meet him, he left orders with Long- 
street and Gordon to hold their commands in 
readiness, determined, as he was, to cut his way 
through or perish in the attempt, if such terms 
were not granted as he thought his army entitled 
to demand. He met General Grant between the 
picket-lines, in the open field, about two hundred 
yards below Appomattox Court-house. 

** You met under an apple-tree, did you not, 
‘* General?” asked a gentleman present. ‘‘ No, 
‘* Sir!’ was the reply ; ‘‘ We did not meet under 
‘*an apple-tree ; and I saw no tree near. It was 
‘*in an open field, not far from the main road.” 
This explodes the ‘‘ historic apple-tree,” about 
which so much has been said. A gentlemen who 
was within a few feet of the two Generals, when 
they met, pointed out to me the exact spot. The 
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apple-tree, which was cut to pieces, and even the 
roots of which were dug up and carried off, by 
relic-hunters, was fully a quarter of a mile from 
the place of meeting ; and the only historic in- 
terest that could be attached to it was that Gen- 
eral Lee rested under its shade, a few minutes, 
while waiting for the return of his flag of truce. 
The only tree anywhere near the place of meet- 
ing was a small locust thorn, which is still stand- 
ing, about twenty yards from the spot. 

General Lee said that when he met General 
Grant, they exchanged polite salutations, and 
he stated to him, at once, that he desired a con- 
ference, in reference to the subject matter of their 
correspondence. ‘* General Grant returned your 
‘*sword, did he not, General?” one of the 
company asked. The old hero, straightening 
himself up, replied, in most emphatic tones: 
‘*No, Sir! he did not. He had no opportunity 
“of doing so. I was determined that the side- 
‘¢ arms of officers should be exempt, by the terms 
‘* of surrender, and, of course, I did not offer 
‘*him mine. All that was said about swords 
‘* was that General Grant apologized to me for 
‘* not wearing his own sword, saying that it had 
‘* gone off in his baggage, and he had been un- 
‘‘able to get it in time.” This spoils a great 
deal of rhetoric about ‘‘ Grant’s magnanimity in 
‘*returning Lee’s sword,” and renders as ab- 
surd as it is false, the attempt of northern artists 
to put the scene on canvass or into statuary. 
Even Grant’s connivance at this so-called ‘‘ his- 
** toric scene” will not save it, when the world 
knows that R. E. Lee said that nothing of the 
sort occurred. General Lee stated, in this con- 
versation, that he was accompanied, when he 
met Grant, only by Colonel Charles Marshall, of 
his personal Staff, who went with one of Gener 
al Grant’s Staff to find a suitable room in whic: 
to hold the conference; that they were firs: 
shown to a vacant house, and declining to use 
that, were conducted, by Major McClean, to his 
house, and shown into his parlor. General 
Grant was accompanied by several of his Sraff- 
officers ; and several of his Generals (among them 
Sheridan and Ord) entered the room and partic- 
ipated in the slight general conversation that 
occurred. The two Generals went aside and sat 
at a table, to confer together, when General Lee 
opened the conversation by saying: ‘‘ General! I 
‘*deem it due to proper candor and frankness 
‘*to say. at the very beginning of this interview, 
‘* that I am not willing even to discuss any terms 
‘¢ of surrender inconsistent with the honor of my 
‘* army, which Iam determined to maintain to the 
‘“‘Jast.” Grant replied: ‘*I have no idea of pro- 
‘* nosing dishonorable terms, General; but I would 
**be glad if you would state what you consider 
**houorable terms.” General Lee then briefly 
stated the terms upon which he would be willing 
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to surrender. Grant expressed himself as satis- 
fied with them ; and Lee requested that he would 
formally reduce the propositions to writing. 
Grant at once did so, with a common lead-pencil, 
and handed the paper to Lee, who read it care- 
fully and without comment, except to say that 
most of the horses were the private property of 
the men riding them. General Grant replied 
that such horses would be exempt from surren- 
der ; and the paper was then handed to Colonel 
Badeau, Grant’s Secretary, and copies in ink 
made by him and Colonel Marshall. While 
this was being done, there were inquiries after 
the health of mutual acquaintances ; but nothing 
bearing on the surrender, except that General 
Lee said that he had on his hands some two or 
three thousand prisoners, for whom he had no 
rations. Sheridan at once said: ‘ I have rations 
** for twenty-five thousand men.” 

General Grant having signed his note, General 
Lee conferred with Colonel Marshall, who wrote 
his brief note of acceptance of the terms of 
surrender offered—General Lee striking out the 
sentence ‘‘ I have the honor to reply to your com- 
** munication,” and substituting ‘* I have receiv- 
**ed your letter of this date.” 

This terminated the interview ; and General Lee 
rode back to his Headquarters, which were three- 
quarters of a miles Northeast of the Court-house. 


Ihave thus given the substance, and for the 
most part the exact language, of General Lee’s 


own account of the surrender. It will appear, 
from this, that a great deal that has been said 
about ‘‘Grant’s magnanimity” in proposing 
terms of surrender; and Lee’s ‘‘ warm thanks 
“for the liberal terms accorded,” originated 
simply in the imagination of the writers. The 
truth is, Grant proposed the only terms which 
Lee would have accepted; and he knew too 
well the mettle of that great Captain and the 
heroic remnant of the army which had so often 
defeated him not to rejoice at an opportunity of 
covering himself with glory by accepting almost 
any terms of surrender. 

Ihave gathered a number of incidents of the 
surrender which interested me and may be o 
interest to your readers. Soon after General Lee 
left the McClean-house, owned by the same gen- 
tleman at whose house, near Bull Run, Beaure- 
gard had his Headquarters, during the battle of 
the eighteenth of July, 1861, Sheridan stalked 
in and said, rudely, ‘‘ I mean to have this chair ” 
—taking up one of the chairs in which the Gen- 
erals had signed the terms of capitulation, and 
exhibiting, at the same time, a two-and-a-half 
dollar gold-piece. Major McClean replied, 
‘*That chair is not for sale, General. If you 
** choose to take it, you rave the physical power 
**to do so.” ‘+I mean to have it,’ was the curt 
ejoinder; and the “ great Barn-burner” gave 
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another proof of his skill in petit larceny. The 
table and other chairs were, in like manner, 
carried off by Federal officers, as souvenirs. 

As soon as the flag of truce was hoisted on 
Gordon’s lines, the offensive General Custar— 
‘¢Miss Fanny ”—came riding furiously in to 
General Gordon, demanding, in his own name, 
‘* unconditional surrender.” Gordon drew him- 
self up to his full height, and, with crushing 
dignity, replied: ‘‘I can have no negotiations 
‘swith you, Sir; and if the settlement of this 
‘¢ matter rested between us there could be zo ne- 
** gotiations but by the sword.” 

As showing the spirit of the men who partici- 
pated in the brilliant action, that morning, it may 
be mentioned that many of them crowded 
around the bearer of one of the flags of truce— 
a widely-known and loved Chaplain, who, since 
the capture of his Regiment, at Spotsylvania 
Covrt-house, had served with great gallantry on 
General Gordon’s Staff—and eagerly asked if 
the enemy had sent in to surrender their force 
on that road, thinking that, in flanking us, Grant 
had pushed a part of his force too far. They 
had no dream that they were to be surrendered. 
But, gradually, the truth broke upon them; and 
great was their chargin when these high-mettled 
victors in the last battle of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, learned that they must ‘‘ yield to 
‘** overwhelming numbers and resources; ” that, 
after all their marches, battles, victories, hard- 
ships, and sufferings, the cause they loved better 
than life itself must succumb to brute force. 
Many bosoms heaved with emotion, and 

‘* Something on the soldier’s cheeks 
‘* Washed off the stain of powder.” 

After the flag of truce was raised, a Federal 
scout was shot, through mistake, by his own 
men, when trying to stop the firing; and a New 
York Major, under the influence of liquor, met 
his death by galloping up to a Confederate 
Battery and demanding its surrender. 

The women and children of Appomattox 
Court-house had all left their homes, during the 
battle of the morning; and, upon their return, 
had to pass through Custar’s Cavalry. ‘‘ Miss 
‘* Fanny” himself was very rude to them, and 
permitted his men to hiss them, as they passed. 

Per contra, it affords me pleasure to say that 
many of the Federal officers and men were very 
courteous and considerate. The citizens of the 
village speak in especially high terms of General 
Chamberlayne, since Governor of Maine, who 
was delicately considerate of the feelings of the 
people, gentlemanly in his bearing, and generous 
towards the vanquished. 

When the arms were being stacked, a gallant 
Color-bearer, as he delivered up the tattered 
remnant of his flag, burst into tears and said to 
the Federal soldiers who received it: ‘* Boys, this 
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“is not the first time you have seen that flag. 
*“*T have borne it in the very fore front of the 
‘* battle, on many a victorious field; and I had 
‘*rather die than surrender it now.” ‘‘ Brave 
‘* fellow,” said General Chamberlayne, who 
heard the remark, ‘‘I admire your noble spirit, 
‘*and only regret that I have not the authority 
**to bid you keep your flag and carry it home, as 
‘*a precious heirloom.” 

The calm dignity of General Lee, amid these 
trying scenes, the deep emotion with which the 
men heard his noble farewell address, and 
crowded around to shake his hand—how they 
were thrilled by his simple words, ‘‘ Men, we 
‘*have fought through the war together. I have 
**done my best for you. My heart is too full 
‘*tosay more.” Gordon’s noble farewell speech 
—the tender parting of comrades who had been 
bound so closely together, by common hardships, 
sufferings, dangers, and victories, and now, by 
this sad blighting of cherished hopes, were a}l 
vividly recalled, as I gazed on the very spots 
where they occurred, but are too familiar to be 
detailed now. 

I-was amused to learn that the Federal soldiers 
and tourists not only carried off all the ‘‘ histor- 
‘ic apple-tree,” but a whole apple-orchard as 
well; and was reminded of hearing of a gallant 
Richmond soldier who sold to northern visitors, 
after his return home, wagon loads of the ‘* Ap- 
“ pomattox apple-tree,” which he regularly gath- 
ered from a Henrico orchard. 

I noted, with pleasure, that the noble women 
of Appomattox have gathered the Confederate 
dead into a neatly-kept Cemetery, on the rvad to 
Appomattox-station, not far from the grove in 
which Grant established his Headquarters. 

I cannot close this sketch without quoting the 
language of that splendid soldier and uncon- 
querable patriot, General J. A. Early, in his 
noble Oration on General Lee: ‘ Finally, from 
‘* mere exhaustion, ess than eight thousand men, 

‘with arms in their hands, of the noblest army 
‘*that ever fought ‘in all the tide of time,’ were 
‘* surrendered, at Appomattox, to an army of one 
‘*hundred and fifty thousand men; the sword 
‘*of Robert E. Lee, without a blemish upon it, 
‘*was sheathed forever; and the flag to which 
‘*he had added such lustre was furled, to be 
‘‘henceforth embalmed in the affectionate re- 
‘* membrance of those who had remained faithful 
** during all our trials, and will do so to the end.” 

I have never been a ‘‘relic-hunter ”-—I prize 
the blanket under which I slept, the night of the 
first battle of Manassas—but I plucked some 
thorns from the tree near which Lee met Grant, 
which I propose to weave into a wreath of ever- 
green and im:nortelles, taken from General Lee's 
bier, the day we laid him in the vault, at Lex- 
mngton, and to encircle them with the motto: 
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** The thorns of Appomattox covered with the 
‘““immortelles and evergreen of Lee's last great 
** victory.” VIATOR. 


VIIL—GHNHRAL ELHAZER W. RIPLEY.* 
I. 


[From The Louisianian, Volume II., Number 
xxvi., Clinton, Louisiana, March 4, 1839.] 


It becomes our melancholy duty to announce 
the decease, at his plantation, in this Parish, on 
the second of this month, of General Eleazer W. 
Ripley, after a life, adorned by private virtues, 
and associated with some of the most distin- 
guished events recorded in the national history. 
The patriot, the statesman, the hero is no more ; 
but his memory is embalmed in the affections of 
his countrymen, and will be cherished as identi- 
fied with the national character, and consecrated 
by the noblest impulses of patriotism. 

General Ripley was born at Hanover, in the 
State of New Hampshire, in the year 1782. His 
father, the Rev. Sylvanus Ripley, was Professor 
of Divinity in Dartmouth-college; and his ma- 
ternal grandfather, the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, 
was the founder of that venerable and useful 
institution, and was alike eminent as a divine 
and philanthropist. Professor Ripley was acci- 
dentally killed in early life, leaving a large 
family to the care of his afflicted widow, who 
applied herself to the education of her children 
with a mother’s ardent affection, aided by a 
mind highly cultivated and improved. At the 


| age of eighteen, General Ripley received from 


Dartmouth -college, at the time of his graduation, 
the highest honors of the institution, and imme- 
diately commenced the study of the law, and 
subsequentiy entered upon the active duties of 
his profession, in Waterville, at that period with- 
in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In ‘the 
year 1807, he was returned as a member of the 
Legislature of that State; and, in the year 1811, 
was elected to preside over the deliberations of 
the House of Representatives, upon the Speaker’s 
chair becoming vacated by the appointment of 
the Hon. Joseph Story to a seat upon the Bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Having removed his place of residence to Port- 
land, he was elected, in 1812, to represent the 
conjoined Counties of Cumberland and Oxford, 
in the State Senate. The difficulties which ex- 
isted between this country and Great Britain 





* These sketches of the life and services of General 
Ripley were sent to me, several years since, by his dangh- 
ter. The first isfrom the pen of Judge Nicholas Baylis 
subsequevtly a well-known citizen of Iowa; the last from 
that of Rev. A. D. Wooldridge, of New Orleans, a devoted 
friend of the General, and, for several years, a member of 
his family.—EpitTor. 
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having finally produced an open rupture, he re- 
ceceived, in March, 1812, an appointment in the 
Army of the United States; but, prior to enter- 
ing upon its duties, he took his seat, for a limited 
time, in the Legislature and exerted great influ- 
ence in effecting an adjustment of the difficulties 
that existed, at that period, in relation’ to the 
monied institutions of the State. To delineate 
the conspicuous part which he performed during 
the war, would require us to write the history of 
the Campaigns upon the northern frontier, and to 
enter into particulars which would become too 
prolix for the space to which we are necessarily 
limited. They are embodied in the history of 
our own country ; and after ages will offer up 
the tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
memory of his name, whose military genius con- 
ceived, and whose personal efforts contributed 
so much to the success of that brilliant and dar- 
ing achievement, which rendered the Battle of 
Niagara so glorious to the American arms, and 
crowned the brave soldiers engaged in it with 
imperishable fame. The most gratifying tokens 
of esteem were tendered to him; and, upon the 
reduction of the army at the return of peace, he 
was retained in the service, with the rank of 
Major-general, and was actively employed, in 
addition to his other duties, in planning and su- 
perintending the construction of the numerous 
fortifications upon our south-western frontier. 


He subsequently resigned his commission, and 
resumed the practice of his profession, in the State 
of Louisiana, with distinguished success. He 
was afterwards elected to represent this and the 


adjoining Parish, in the State Senate; and, in 
1834 and 1836, was returned as a member of 
Congress from the third Congressional District 
of this State; but ill health precluded his be- 
ing a candidate for re-election, at the recent 
canvass; and, at last, with his feelings deeply 
lacerated by the harassing and protracted contro- 
versy attending the attempt at an adjustment of 
his military accounts, and upon which a most 
triumphant verdict was rendered, in his favor, 
by a jury of his country, with his health in its 
enfeebled state, receiving an additional shock 
by the brutal murder of his gallant and only 
son, under the unfortunate Fanning, his natur- 
ally iron constitution, impaired by the wounds 
received in the service of his country, has sur- 
rendered up the noble spirit by which it was 
animated ; and the still breeze of heaven whisp- 
ers over the grave of the lamented patriot and 
soldier. He is gone; and while his bereaved 
widow mourns over the departure of a kind and 
affectionate husband ; while his daughter grieves 
at the loss of a tender and beloved father ; and 
while kindred and society lament the decease of 
one who was open to the warmest sympathies of 
our nature, patriotism will shed the tear of sor- 
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row over the urn of her champion, and the 
memory of the gallant and beloved Ripley will 
endure as long as the brightest pages of Ameri- 
can history and the recollection of the honors 
due and awarded to the brave. 


II 


[From The Feliciana Republican and Louisiana 
Literary Messenger, Volume I., Number 49, 
Jackson, Louisiana, Saturday, March 9, 1839. | 


Departed this life, at his residence, in this 
Parish, on the second of March, General Eleazer 
W. Ripley, member of Congress from Louisiana, 
for the second Congressional District, aged fifty- 
seven years. 

The subject of this notice was born at Hano- 
ver, New Hampshire, the seat of Dartmouth- 
college. He was a grandson of the venerable 
Doctor Eleazer Wheelock, the founder and early 
patron of that institution. His father was Rev. 
Sylvanus Ripley, graduate of the first Class and 
first Professor of Divinity in the College. His 
father having died while he was very young, his 
education devolved entirely upon an intelligent 
and pious mother. She afforded him the advan- 
tages of a classical education, which he improved 
so faithfully as to obtain, at the age of eighteen 
years, the first honors of the College of his native 
place. Having completed his academic studies, 
he entered upon the study of Law, and, shortly 
afterwards, commenced the practice in the Coun- 
ty of Kennebunk, District of Maine, State of 
Massachusetts. Having distinguished himself 
very much at the Bar, for so young a man, he 
was, as soon as eligible, elected a member of the 
Legislature of his native State. In January, 
1812, he was elected Speaker of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, being yet scarcely thirty years 
of age. Having removed to Portland, he was 
chosen a Senator for Cumberland and Oxford, 
and, accordingly, took his seat in the Senate. 
Soon after this, influence by that ardor for mili- 
tary glory which is so distinguishing a trait in 
the cultivated young men of the United States, 
he resigned his civil post and received a com- 
mission in the Army. During the war which, 
shortly after this, commenced between this coun- 
try and Great Britian, he acted in conjunction 
with that portion of our army stationed upon the 
frontiers of New York and in the lower parts 
of Canada. At the attack upon York, Upper 
Canada, in April, 1813, he ‘‘ fleshed his maiden 
‘*sword.” After this, ‘‘his blushing honors 
‘* thickened fast upon him.” He was entrusted 
with several important commissions, by his su- 
perior officers, which he executed with prompt- 
ness, Vigor, and bravery. At Williamsburg and 
other places, he acted a conspicuous part; but 
it was at the dreadful Battle of Niagara. falls, or, 
as it is commonly called, of Lundy’s-lane, that 
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General Ripley acquired his most imperishable 
renown. During the part of that celebrated 
battle which occurred early in the night, his 
men fought with a determination and bravery 
worthy the American name. They succeeded in 
routing the British and gaining possession of 
their artillery ; but, after a dreadful conflict, in 
which many lives were lost on both sides, Ripley 
received a peremptory order from General Brown 
to retreat, which he obeyed, notwithstanding the 
mortification he felt in giving up an advantage 
which he had gained at the expense of the lives 
of many of his gallant comrades. It was during 
the siege of Fort Erie, soon after the Battle of 
Lundy’s-lane, that General Ripley received a 
severe wound upon the back part of his neck, 
which caused him much poignant suffering, for 
years, and is supposed to have contributed, ulti- 
mately, to his death. 

The gallant services of General Ripley were 
duly appreciated by many of his countrymen. 
The Legislature of New York voted him a beau- 
tiful sword, ornamented with a view of his great 
hatile, as a testimonial of her gratitude for his 
defence of our common country. The Legisla- 
ture of Georgia gave him a vote of thanks; and, 
in many of the new States, the same spirit has 
been evinced by giving his name to a number of 
flourishing villages and towns. After the war, 
he was continued upon the peace establishment, 
and was stationed at Mobile and Pensacola. 
Finally, having found it necessary to retire from 
military life, for which he had a passionate at- 
tachment, he settled in New Orleans, in the 
practice of his early profession. Having subse- 
quently moved to this part of the State, he was, 
in 1834, elected a member to Congress, of which 
body he was a member at the time of his death. 

Believing, as we do, that a man’s best eulogy 
consists in a proper appreciation of his acts, and 
his most grateful memorial in the affections of 
his countrymen, we have not dealt in common- 
place remarks with regard to that dispensation 
of Providence which has added another of our 
statesmen and defenders to the illustrious dead, 
but have succinctly enumerated a portion of those 
acts upon which memory may dwell and around 
which affection may entwine. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss the subject without a few reflections 
upon the character and services of the deceased. 

As a military man, General Ripley’s character 
stands without any well-sustained stigma. As 
an evidence of this, after the war, a Major-gen- 
eral’s commission was given him by the Secretary 
of War, according to the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, bearing date previous 
to the Battle of Niagara-falls, at which time he 
felt himself bound to disobey a command of his 
superior officer, in a matter upon which our 


limits do not permit us to dwell ; and in the fact | 








that a golden medal—which had long been with- 
held, on account of some difficulties between 
him and the Government; and which a cause of 
sure grief and injury to him—was presented to 
him, by Congress, at its last Session, as a memo- 
rial of gratitude and an evidence of their con- 
fidence and respect. As a politician, he was a 
firm and unbending supporter of those views of 
our Constitution and Laws which he considered 
best adapted to promote the permanency and 
utility of our institutions. . From the commence- 
ment of his career, in Massachusetts, to its end, 
in Louisiana, he was a zealous supporter of the 
principles of the Democratic party. As a man, 
he was free from those vices which, unfortunate- 
ly, too often are acquired in the giddy whirl of 
public life. Although not professedly a religious 
man, he ever sustained an untarnished moral 
character. As we stood by his last place of rest, 
upon a retired farm, far from the scenes of his 
youth and the fields of his glory, and listened 
to the solemn strains of martial music, the loud 
rattle of the soldier’s ‘‘ farewell shot,” and the 
more subdued sound of the ‘‘clods of the 
‘* valley,” as they fell in sad succession upon the 
coffin of one whose voice had once been heard 
in our national councils, and whose manly form 
had once braved the battle-storm, we could but 
reflect, with overpowering sensations, upon the 
frailty of man, the evanescent character of 
human joys, projecis, and desires, and the cer- 
tainty of that last journey from ‘* whose bourne 
**no traveller returns.” 





IX.—LONG ISLAND POLITICS, IN 1798. 


[The following lines, copied from an old manuscript, 
will show the political spirit which existed in our good old 
County of Queens, in days gone by. 

The writer of them was Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell, of 
Manhasset. He put to it the name of his opponent, Harry 
Peters, of Hempstead, who afterwards removed to New 
York City. 

Guen Cove, L. I. J. T. Bowne. } 
POETICAL EPISTLE TO ELECTORS OF REP- 

RESENTATIVES. 


CIRCULAR. 


Throughout the land Dear Sir it is said, 
That Jemmy T—ns—d’s* surely dead : 
A man whom much the people loved 
Is from this wicked world removed ; 
Has landed on that unknown shore, 
Whence mortals can return no more ; 
And changed his seat in Congress, here, 
For one among the Spirits there. 


* Doctor James Townsend, of Jericho, was elected to 
Congress ; but died of a mysterious sickness before tak- 
ing his seat. : 


Se. ee oe 


= 
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But though a loss the public shared, 

I hope this loss can be repaired : 
Since men as good as he are found 

In various parts the country round. 
Therefore we ought no more to mourn 

The dead; but to the living turn ; 
And seek a man of talent meet 

To fill the aforesaid vacant seat. 


My friends who search with keenest view, 
The Southern District through and through, 
Declare—upon their word —they spy 
No person hal/ so fit as I. 
How true they speak I well revolved 
The whole affair, and then resolved 
With view to benefit the state 
To be an open candidate ; 
And to the world in firmest tone, 
To make my grand intention known. 
Now Sir, for fear that I should miss it, 
These modest lines, are to solicit 
Your vote, your interests, and your friends, 
To aid my patriotic ends; 
And place me safe where sense like mine, 
May in the federal council shine : 
That so South Hempstead, charming town 
Possessed of wonderful renown 
In sly elections cunning ways 
Since Jones and Cornwalls’* glorious days ; 
May still keep up ber ancient name, 
And fix beyoud dispute her claim 
To rule the district, by the means 
So long employed to manage Queen’s. 


I fear the votes, dispersed will be ; 
But least too few should fall to me, 
I further hope and wish you'd strive 
To keep election zeal alive ; 
And make them every mother’s son 
To vote for me, or vote for none. 
Some folks I’m told, are warm espoused 
The cause of grave old Daddy Cl—s t+ 
Who, when he moves within the sphere 
Of Justice, or of scrivener 
Does pretty well; but when the creature 
Affects a seat in Legislature, 
He brings to mind as Esop jokes 
The frog who swells to be an ox. 


Theres L—dy—d too,t whose high pretense 
To be a man of wonderful sense, 
Betrayed at first unwary hearts 
To think he’s got uncommon parts : 





* Jones and Cornwall, were Queens-county politicians, 
about 1758. 

t Samuel Clowes, of Hempstead, Justice of the Peace, 
and familiarly known as ** Daddy.”’ 

+ Doctor Isaac Ledyard was « prominent politician, who 
moved into Newtown. 
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But soon I know the curious eye, 

Can deep deception there descry ; 
Which lurks benéath the film of lawn, 

That over his shallow sense is drawn 
Like Molock, seeks he not a curse ? 

Or God, or Hell, or what not worse ? 


They say that whiffling C—r m—n* too, 
Displays himself to publle view ; 

And vainly hopes his courteous means 
Will coax the folks to put him in. 

Ah! Stephen, Stephen, lower thy pride! 
And cast thy politics aside ; 

For since thy influence is grown 
So small beyond thy native town ; 

*T will be impossible to get, 
*Mongst Representatives a seat ; 

Until the clams and horse-feet each 
Inhabiting the bays and beach 

Shall gain a vote, and to content them 
Thyself be sent to represent them. 


Much interest no doubt’s employed, 

For Tr-dw-1,+ V-nd-b-It,t and Fl-d :§ 
Whose names each warm elector rings 

Through Richmond, Suffolk, and in Kings ; 
But here Sir, now’s the regular plan, 

Since Suffolk first supplied the man— 
*Tis now the time for Queens to choose, 

Or else, by George! her choice she’ll lose. 
Tis therefore wise that all agree, 

On some one man, and J°ll be he. 


Last night, I dreamed ; and dreams you know 
Do sometimes mighty matters show ; 
That when the canvasing was o'er, 
Young M—h—1 | beat me ten to four. 
I started, waked, and told my spouse, 
’T was time I instantly should rouse 
Drive on to York with swiftest pace 
To Mother Shoelders4] state my case ; 
And hear, ’till Ino more could doubt it 
The beldame tell me all about it. 
My mind was in a woeful qualm, 
The groping witch explored my palm ; 
Then viewed my cards, and with a look 
That chilled my soul, this riddle spoke: 
** A chosen youth, whose virtues sleep, 
‘* Like David’s, when he kept the sheep : 


| 


* Stephen Carman was, for many years, Assembly-man ; 
|} and had a great influence in Queens-county. 
| t Thomas Treadwell, of Suffolk-county, Member of 
Congress. 

+ John Vanderbilt, of Kings-county, Member of Con- 
gress. 

§ William Floyd, of Suffolk-county, Member of Con- 
gress. 

i Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell, the writer of the verses. 
| I Mother Shoelders, we suppose, was a Fortune-teller. 
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‘* Shall guard with care each peaceful town, 
** And knock the high Goliah down.” 


Although this prophecy is bad, 
And makes me feel severely sad ; 
Yet still, ’ll persevere to court 
The people all to grant support. 
If Sir, you can afford me yours, 
I'll love you while my life endures ; 
And be the gratefulest of creatures, 
Your friend and servant H-r-y— P-t—s.* 


Aveust, 1798. 


X.—A LETTER FROM GENERAL JOHN 
#. WOOL. 


CoMMUNICATED BY JEPTHA R. Srums, Esgr., or 
Fort Puarn, New Yor«. 


FRIEND DAWSON : 

In the Spring of 1850, I published the first 
edition of my Trappers of New York, in which, 
commencing on page 101, is an account of the 
chivalrous deeds of John E. Wool, then Major 
of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of New York 
troops, on the sixth of September, 1814. With 
a handful of brave men, numbering, part of the 
time, less than three hundred, he met and held 
in check, on the Beekmantown-road, a body of 
four thousand of the best drilled British Infant- 
ry, for several hours; and, in a road-fight of seven 
miles, killed and wounded some two hundred 
and forty of the enemy—a number nearly equal- 
ling his entire command, when the fight began. 
This little army, strengthened, near Gallows hill, 
by a body of troops, under Major Appling, held 
the enemy in check until the Americans had 
crossed the Saranac-river, and taken up the 
bridge behind them. The American loss, in this 
day’s transactions, under consideration, was about 
forty-five, in killed and wounded. 


After my book was out and had been read by 
General Wool, he assured me, in person, that I 
had the most authentic account of the transac- 
tions in which he figured, that day, then as yet 
published. 

Nicholas Stoner was Fife-major of the same 
Regiment ; and he had stated to me his belief 
that William Bosworth, Sergeant-major of the 
Twenty-ninth, who had been a British deserter 
and was now severely wounded, had been borne 
from the field, on Major Wool’s own horse ; and 
to get his own recollection of that incident, I 
wrote to General Wool, at Troy. The following 
is his answer to my inquiry : 


Harry Peters was a store-keeper of Hempstead; and | 


opponent of Doctor Mitchell in this canvas. 
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‘¢ Troy 8 January 1850 
‘* My Dear Sir: 

‘*T have just received your communication of 
‘*the 7 instant. 

‘*In answer to so much as relates to ‘ Bos- 
‘** * worth,’ I would remark, that I well remember 
‘him as, I believe, Sergeant Major of the 29% 
‘*U. 8. Infantry. He was one of the gallant 
** detachment, under my command, that resisted 
‘* for seven miles, on the Beekmantown road, the 
‘* British advancing on Plattsburgh, the morning 
‘*of the 6% September 1814, when he was se- 
‘*verely wounded.* Being informed of the fact, 
**he having greatly distinguished himself, I had 
‘*him taken care of and carried from the field. 
‘*How or in what manner I am now unable to 
‘say. Although I may have furnished him a 
‘*horse, I am quite sure [ did not give him the 
‘** horse which I rode.” [Stoner remembered to 
have held the horse, while the wounded officer 
was being placed upon his back.| ‘*‘ It is thirty- 
‘*seven years since the occurence took place, 
‘fand in the heat of action. At such a time, 
‘*when the attention of the Commander is di- 
** rected in so many ways at the same moment, 
**and upon whose prompt decision and action, 
‘*success and safety may depend, it can hardly 
‘*be supposed that he wouldt charge his mind 
‘* with every circumstance, although important 
**to individuals, that might take place. 

*“*T have no recollection of being on foot at 
‘any time during the period referred to, except 
‘* for a moment, when my horse was shot under 
‘*me, and then no longer than whilst changing 
‘* the saddle to another horse. 

**T am very respectfully 
** Your ob‘ serv* 
** Joun E. Woon 
‘To J R Sums Esq 
** ALBANY 
oN. F. 

‘“*P, 8. Please send me one of your books 

‘‘ when completed & price Ww. 


XI.—REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS, 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WILLIAM BEAL. 

[From the Columbia Hive, July 23, 1836.] 


Mr. Epiror : 

During the darkest period of our revolution- 
| ary struggle, this inflexible friend of liberty was, 
| at all times, actively and zealously engaged in 
| the cause of American Independence, and, at the 
commencement of the War, attached himself to 
a scouting-party, in the neighborhood of Nine- 
a 





* He was taken to Plattsburg, and afterwards to Burl- 
| ington, Vermont, where he recovered,—J. R. 8. 
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ty-six, who, by their intrepid courage, soon be- 
came the terror of their enemies. 

Shortly after the village of Ninety-six fell into 
the hands of the British, a band of plundering 
Tories, headed by one of the most distinguished 
Tories in South Carolina, visited the house of 
Mrs. Beal, the mother of William, for the pur- 
pose of stealing, which was their chief occupa- 
tion. On entering the house, they demanded, 
in the most peremptory terms, all the money and 
jewelry that she possessed. She instantly com- 
plied with their unmanly request, and gave to 
the utmost farthing. The commanding traitor 
pretended to be dissatisfied ; and said she had 
retained a part. She solemnly declared she had 
not. He then ordered his clan to take every 
species of movable property that they could lay 
their hands upon ; and all lett the place, rejoic- 
ing at their success. 

In consequence of this savage conduct, Beal’s 
indignation was fired to the highest pitch; and 
he determined to have revenge, as soon as an 
opportunity could be afforded. He accordingly 
set out in quest of those ruffians who had plun- 
dered the house of his widowed mother, in his 
absence; and did not go far before be met with 
the conspicuous Tory, on Wilson’s-creek, who 
was the principal actor, ut his mother’s. They 
immediately recognized each other, as they had 
been acquainted, for several years. Beal rushed 
towards the Tory, in a furious manner; who put 
spurs to his horse and soon had him to the top 
of his speed, fying from death. After running 
their horses about three miles, the Tory drew a 
pistol and shot Beal’s horse dead from under 
him. He then halted and considered whether 
he should charge on Beal or not. Beal took his 
pistol from his holsters, and retreating, dared 
the Tory to come on; but the Tory knowing 
him to be a swamp-fox and fearing that he might 
have a party of Whigs, in ambush, considered 
it was best to abandon the project, particularly 
as Beal defied him in such a gallant manner. 

It is but proper here to state that Beal could 
have shot the Tory, several times, according to 
his own statement; but he preferred putting 
him to death with his sword. 

In a few days after this transaction, young 
Beal met with his antagonist, on Saluda-river, 
one of them being on either bank of the river. 
They spoke to each other, as courteously as if 


they bad been mutual friends; and the Tory | 
He | 
asked him if he would remain there, until he| 
Beal then | 


very politely invited Beal to come over. 


came. He replied in the affirmative. 
plunged into the river; and when he had swam 
about half across the stream, the Tory bid him 
**Good morning,” and rode off, in great haste, 
promising to see him some other time. 

It was not long, however, before Beal had oc- 
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casion to visit the house of a friend, some dis- 
tance below Cambridge, which he did, at night, 
in company with a Whig. When they arrived 
at the place, they dismounted and tied their 
horses, very close to the door, there being but 
one door to the house. After remaining a short 
space of time, they heard a large company rid- 
ing up, which they were confident must be 
Tories. ‘* What shall we do?” said Beal’s com- 
rade. ‘*DoasI tell you,” replied Beal, ‘‘ and 
‘‘I think we are safe. The night is dark and 
‘*they cannot see us. Rush to your horse; rat- 
‘**tle your sword; and make as great a noise as 
** possible; and | have no doubt we can put 
“them to flight.” This they both did; and 
Beal called, in a very loud voice, for his men to 
parade asif he had been commanding a Regi- 
ment of Cavalry. The Tories instantly halted. 
The Whigs then rode towards them, and Beal 
cried out, ‘* If you are soldiers, stand and prove 
‘*it.” The Tories, fearing that they were about 
to be attacked by a superior number, quickly 
retreated, in great confusion. glt was afterwards 
ascertained that there were thirteen in the com- 
pany, under the immediate command of the 
infamous, bloody Bill Cunningham, the distin- 
guished Tory to whom I have alluded through- 
out this communication. It would be almost 
superfluous to add that the Tories were greatly 
mortified on learning that they had been put to 
flight by two Whigs. 

During the Revolution, William Beal was in 
several engagements, under the gallant General 
Butler. He lived, for many years after the war, 
and died in the State of Georgia, highly re- 
spected by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The great and good should be held in lasting 
remembrance. 5 


XII.—SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D. D., 
OF SALEM, MASS.—ContTinvED FROM 
Serres II., VoLumE X., Paes 118. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Miss Mary R. CROWNINSHIELD, OF CHARLES- 
Town, Mass. 


{1.—Colone] David Humpheys to Doctor 
Bentley. | 


Boston, Aug. 16 1817. 
Dear Sir, 

In our short interview (much too brief to 
satisfy my desire of being more thoroughly 
acquainted) I flatter myself, I have acquired so 
much knowledge of your obliging and friendly 
disposition as to authorize me to bring to your 
notice and protection, a gentleman not long since 
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arrived in this country from France, who, I 
conceive, possesses no ordinary merit as to the 
literature and eloquence of his own country. 

M. Artiguenave, of whom this letter is in- 
tended to be introductory, was, as I understand, 
ameng the most conspicuous performers at the 
Theatre Francais of Paris. His classical knowl- 
edge of the French language, and his correct 
pronunciation have entitled him to distinction as 
a scholar and a gentleman, wherever he has been 
known since his arrival in the U. 8. 

You will have seen in the’ public papers some 
notices of his exhibitions in this town and at the 
University at Cambridge, which are thought to 
be far from exaggerating his talents. 

It has been proposed to him to give some reci- 
tations and readings at Salem— Knowing as I 
do, the urbanity and liberality of the Inhabitants 
towards Strangers, I have ventured to encourage 


him with the hope of patronage and success. | 


Your countenance, Ihave no doubt will be of 
great utility to him in making his talents known 
to the respectable circle of your friends. Even 
those who are not much or even in any degree 
acquainted with the French language, I think 
will be amused with so favorable a specimen of 
their elocution. 

I hope whenever you visit Boston, if I should 
be in town, you will do me the favor of gratify- 
ing me with your company, that I may have an 
occasion of assuring you in person, with how 
much respect and regard I am your most obt. 
hnmbl. servt. 

D. HuMPHREYS 
Revd Mr Bent ey, 
SALEM 


'2,.—James Sullivan, Attorney-general of Mas- 
sachusetts, to Doctor Bentley. | 


Boston, 28" March 1804. 
Revp. & DEAR Srp, 

I had the pleasure to receive yours of yester- 
day, by the band of the young man you recom- 
mended; and should have great pleasure of 
comply ivg with your wishes. You can never be 
under the necessity of making an apology to me 
for any communication you shall make to me. 
The habitual benevolence of your heart, while 
it excites your exertions for your fellow men in 
distress, can never involve you in a conduct mm- 
proper for your character and station. 

This young man wishes a prosecution erimin- 
aliter for the injury he has suffered. As the 
matter he complains of happened upon, or be- 
yond the sea, in an American bottom, it is with- 
out the jurisdiction of this commonwealth, but 
within that of the United States. I have there- 
fore recommended him to Geo. Blake Esq. At- 
torney of the general government: and have 
taken the freedom to allow him to carry your 
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letter to that gentleman. This I did because I 
know that whatever you write or say will have 
weight with him. 

Should a civil action be brought for damages, 
that must be done in the County of Essex, whee 
our mutual and valuable friend Mr. Storey, will 
do it for him. I am, Sir, with all the sentiments 
of respect and friendship your very humble 
servant 

J. SULLIVAN 
Revd. Mr. BentTLEY 
SALEM 


[8.—John Philper to Hon. Nathaniel Alexander, 
Member of Congress from North Carolina, 
concerning the discovery of gold in that State. | 

CaBarras County, ConcorD, 25" Jany- 
1804- 

Dear Srr, 

Your letter of the 19 ult. came safe to hand, 
and agreeable to your request, will give you such 
information as I am in possission of, on the sub- 
ject of the gold-mine. Its discovery was made 
early in the month of July 1803 by a small son 
of Mr. Reed’s who was diverting himself in 
shooting small fish with a bow and arrow. He 
discovered a piece near the size of the one I en- 
close, at the bottom of the creek ; and immedi- 
ately showed it to his father. The face of the 
country in the neighborhood of this place is for 
the most part very uneven, the soil barren & rock. 
The bed of the Creek, where the gold has as yet 
been found, is composed of perpendicular strata 
of rock running N.E. and 8. W. in the chincks of 
which, intermixed with sand the gold as found. 
The flint and a blue colored rock prevail. An- 
other kind is found irregularly intersposed, 
perfectly black, and incrusted with a substance 
resembling soot. Another substance resembling 
a cement made of tar and sand is found. This, 
Sir, is as near as I can give, a description of the 
bed of the creek where the gold is found. The 
large mass you mention (the 28") lost about 
fifteen per cent. Smaller masses loose from two 
to five per cent. The enclosed piece will give 
you a more correct idea of the gold in its natur- 
al state, than any description which I can give. 

The total amount found is estimated to be 
worth between twelve and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars- 

With sentiments of esteem I remain 
respectfully yours 
JOHN PHIPER 
Honl. Natrau. ALEXANDER 
WASHINGTON, 

(for Mr. BENTLEY) 

[4.—A. Rodgers to Doctor Bentley. | 

Dear Sir, 

William informs me in a letter this evening, 
that the body of Mr. Harris was not found unti 
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this morning; and that they were obliged to 
bury it this afternoon. 

He says ‘* Mr. Bentley’s interest in this worthy 
‘* young man desires all the information we can 
‘* give him.” They would have kept him until 
tomorrow, that his friends at a distance might 
have attended his funeral, but it was impossible 
My weak eyes must plead as an apology for this 
miserable scrawl- 

A. RopGERs 
Satem, July 10, 1810 
Revd. Wm BENTLEY. 


[5.—Lieutenant-governor Gray to Doctor 
Bentley. | 


Boston, Dec. 26, 1811- 
Dear Sr, 

This will be handed you by my friend Dr. 
Waterhouse, who we think excels in vaccination. 
We have heard the small-pox has been brought 
into Salem, which has induced him to visit your 
place. If he can be useful, it will make both 
him & me happy. Such seamen as incline to 
accept the innoculation gratis, may receive it of 
the Doctor at my expense. Will you.introduce 
him to Dr. Mussey and Capt. Townsend or any 
other of your friends, which you think will wish 
to promote the object of his visit— 

I am with sentiments of esteem & respect, 

Sir, your obt. servt. 
Wo. Gray- 
Revd, Dr. Ben" Ley 
SALEM. 


[6.—Colonel Thomas Aspinwall* to Doctor 
Bentley. | 


Hon. B. W. CROWNINSHIELD—SEcY OF THE NAVY 
Dr Sr, 

A certificate of the Commanding officer of 
the 21*, of the time place &c of John Bentleys 
death, accompanied by testimony of the right 
claimants relation to the deceased will entitle 
such claimant to the half pay for five years. 
General Miller could furnish this certificate I 
presume, and give the Revd. Dr, Bentley the 
assistance he requires. If the deceased was com- 
missioned or if he had accepted an appointment, 
he was-an officer and his wife or child can claim 
the half pay, and if the government consider 
the promotion of an enlisted soldier a discharge 
(and in my opinion it is a most honorable one) 
an additional certificate of that fact from the 
commanding officer of the Regt in which he en- 


iain sia selintaiinenegiaaiese 

* Colonel Aspinwall still lives, in Boston, enjoying the 
reward of a well-spent life,in the society of his friends 
and family. He is an officer—Vice-president, we believe— 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society; and it is our 
privilege to count him among our warmest personal friends 
and most constant supporters.—Eprron. 
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listed will entitle his legal representatives to 
soldiers land & three months pay- 
Yours most respectfully 
Tos. ASPINWALL 
Col. &e. 


[ENDORSEMENT. ] 


By the 12% Sec. of the Act of the 11 Jany, 
1812, provision is made for the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of non-commissioned officers, or sol- 
diers who may be killed in action or die in the 
service of the United States, of three months’ 
pay and 160 acres of land. By the 15“ Sec. of 
same act provisioa is made for the representatives 
of commissioned officers of the military estab- 
lishment, who are killed in action or die by 
reason of any wound rec’d in the actual service 
of the U. 8. who leaving a widow, or if no 
widow a child or children under 16 years of age, 
of half pay for five years. 

If the person about whom this letter was writ- 
ten was killed either as a private, or as an officer, 
his case is embraced in the foregoing and it may 
be applied to his situation. 

RoBERT BRENT, paymaster of the Army. 
April 29. 1815 


(7.—The Secretary of the Foreign Missionary 
Society to Doctor Bentley.| 


The Revd. Mr. Bentley is respectfully request- 
ed to give notice to his Congregation, that a 
sermon will be preached at the Tabernacle before 
the Foreign Missionary Society of Salem and its 
vicinity on Wednesday next at 2 o’clock P. M. 
after which a collection will be made especially 
for the purpose of aiding in imparting the Holy 
Scriptures to the heathen nations of the East in 
their vernacular languages. The collection is 
to be thus specially appropriated, on account of 
the well known and deeply deplored loss by 
fire at Serampore, a loss towards repairing which 
the friends ot the Scriptures & of the best inter- 
ests of mankind, will contribute with peculiar 
pleasure. 
January 2, 1813. Samu. WALKER Sec’y 
of the F M Society of Salem & 

vicinity. 
[8.—Doctor Bentley to the Secretary of the 
Navy.) 


SaLem 20 April 1815. 
Str, 

In the last session I wrote to Genl. Varnum 
among other things to obtain the half pay, which 
the Inspector G. Snelling told me he believed was 
justly due to my brother John Bentley of Thomas- 
town Maine. For four generations we have 
fought in Canada, and no one of the family ever 
received a favor from the government. John 
was led into Maine by Genl. Knox, and shared 
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as the General's creditors did. A warm patriot 
by inheritance, he named his children, Jefferson, 
Madison, &c. and a fine set of boys they are. 

fis neighbors told him, when enlistments 
were discouraged in Maine, if he would engage 
with the volunteers, they would join him. They 
did. Its term was out, but he still continued, 
but if through the war, he told me, he should 
wish some commission. A commission of En- 
sign (21** Regt. of Infantry) was granted him by 
Mr. Madison. I received it after his death from 
Genl. Snelling, and sent it to his family. 

He died gloriously in the battle of Bridge- 
water, after having been repeatedly wounded in 
several former actions. 

His commission was in camp before his death, 
but he did not receive it. He has merited the 
privilege of it. Yesterday I received from one 
of my nephews the following article respecting 
one of our sons, and the paragraph will assure 
you that we have no ordinary claims 

‘*A son of your brother Thomas, who was a 
‘prisoner on board the Bulwark 74 and yet on 
‘shore at Belfast Maine, spent a day or two at 
‘Thomastown, on his pilgrimage to Boston. 
‘*He states that he sailed in the privateer Leo, 
** and was captured on bourd of one of her prizes. 
‘** His treatment was barbarous in the extreme.” 

If sir you would make some enquiry & give 
me a definite answer you would much oblige me 
and a family that only asks a little aid to supply 
the Union with some of the best hearted men in it. 


Pray Sir, such are our commercial habits, that | 


perhaps it would not be amiss to employ such a 
man as Capt. Thomas Webb of Salem on a rev- 
enue cutter on the shores of Maine. A man of 
his firmness is seldom to be found. 
With all affection and respect, 
your devoted servant 
WILi' AM BENTLEY. 

I received a letter from Dr. Mitchell of New 
York lately. He recollects your worthy brother 
Jacob with great esteem and affection— 

Hon. Bens. W. CRowNINSHIELD, 
Sec’y. of the Navy, 
WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

Gen'. Miller paid us a visit last tuesday. He 
gave no notice. He was regarded with affection 
by our citizens, visited our fortifications, was 
handsomely received by Major Putnam, and re- 
turned at nvon to Boston. 

When | learn the title of your Salem Library, 
I will write it, and my own name in the blank 
leaf. WwW. 


[9.—Rev. Samuel Worcester, D.D. to Doctor 
Bentley. } 
Revp. Mr. Bentey- 
Permit me to introduce to you Mr. Wilson, a 
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student in divinity who would be obliged by 
some aid from you, in regard to German litera- 
ture— 

Yours dear Sir, with respect- 


8S. WorcEsTER— 
Rev? Mk Bentley 


SALEM— 


(10.—Hon. Charles Turner, Jr., Member of 
Congress, to Doctor Bentley. | 


Wasnineaton, Apri! 84 1812- 
Revo. Sir, 

With pleasure I received your favor of the 25" 
ult. as it affords satisfaction that there is no de- 
fection among the — Democratic Republi- 
cans, and as it is understood that New Hampshire 
is safe, even without the knowledge of Henry’s 
disclosures, I trust and from information from 
various paits of Massachusetts, entertain a great 
degree of confidence that she will be sure. The 
wincing of the fluttering pigeons proves more 
than they intended, they were not bound by our 
laws to furnish evidence against themselves. 
Their reflections upon the character of Henry 
falls on their friends who employed him. The 
disclosures furnish the evidence of what we 
did not doubt, but could not prove. Sensible I 
am that the apparent inuxctivity of Congress 
must have made unfavorable impressions on our 
friends, while our opponents have taken advan- 
tage of it to circulate ideas of our incincerity, 
want of talent, of nerve &c. knowing perhaps 
better than they the cause, we have suffered, 
thus far ; and while the question remained un- 
decided, every art has been resorted to, to divide 
us; this situation was favorable for them to 
make impressions by indirect insinuations, to 
excite jealousies between the executive and leg- 
islative, and particularly to touch every discord- 
ant string between States ; while laboring under 
these disagreeable circumstances, it was difficult 
for us to give assurauce to our friends that cer- 
tain measures would be pursued— The assum- 
ing, and enquiring state of N- Y- has taken 
advantage of our situation to push their claims. 
If they had come forward with modesty, there 
appeared early in the Session a disposition to 
think favorably of their candidate (not for the 
first seat) but they have overdone and must fall 
back, and rest four years longer. The Vice 
President is sick here, many doubt his recovery. 
That and other circumstances, have delayed the 
Republicans here giving to the public their 
opinion of suitable candidates. 

For two days past the House has been in se- 
cret Session ; the votes are no longer of a doubt- 
ful nature, disagreeable as is the idea of the 
national Legislature excluding themselves from 
public inspection. Our friends will judge of 
the propriety of the measure when they consider 
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the licensed and secret spies that attend us. The 


subject matter of the first inst. will soon be 
known, that of the second perhaps not immedi- 
ately, the majority is great in the House, and 
although modesty might forbid the declaration, 
as I have the happiness to rank with them, I 
’ think they are not wanting in talents. On them 
rests the tremendous responsibility. I feel its 
pressure. As we need, soI trust we shall have 
the prayers of all who wish well to their coun- 


Please Sir, to accept such Documents as I may 
be able to procure & transmit. 
I am Sir, with sentiments of respect & esteem 
Your most humble servt. 
Cuas. TURNER, JR. 
Rev'd Wm BentTLey 
SALEM. 


(11.— General Hleazer W. Ripley, U. 8. A., to 
Doctor Bentley. | 


Heap QuarTERS, CHARLESTOWN 
March 29, 1816. 
Revp. Mr. BENTLEY- 
VERY DEAR SIk, 

The friends of President Wheelock in the 
event of the state of things being changed at 
Dartmouth (of which there exists very little 
doubt) wish to have the liberty of inserting your 
name among the members of the board of Over- 


seers- The institution will be placed on a 
ground as it respects its funds its politics, and 
its religious principles which will be highly 
gratifying to the friends of science and our 
social institutions. 

You will be pleased to favor me with your 


views in relation to the subject. This commun- 
ication is confidential. 
With the most sincere respect— 
Dear Sir yo. mo. ob, servt. 
E. W. Rieizy- 
Revd Wm BENTLEY 


SALEM 


[12.—Charles Darley, Hsq. to Doctor Bentley, 
on book-borrowing.] 


Ten Hiiis CHARLESTOWN 10% June 1811 
Revp. WiLL1aM BENTLEY- 
Sr, 

I hope you will not take an exception at my 
calling on you for two volumes of the French 
Dictionary of the Academy, also a complete set 
of John Jaques Rosseau’s Works & such other 
books as you may have in your possession be- 
longing to my library. If I mistake not you 
have some of the works of the Abby Mably’s. 
I should not make this call on you, but my 
affairs have induced me to dispose of my books 
to the best advantage. 

Perhaps your memory may not recall the cir- 





cumstance relating to those books; the first, 
you wished me to spare you, at a time when 
misfortune followed me hard. I informed you 
I then expected to sell my library and would 
spare it at any price, you thought it worth; you 
named $8.— to which I assented; but probably 
through forgetfulness this money was never re- 
ceived. You may now return the work or pay 
Mr. Henslow as you please. The other work 
you requested, observing that I had two sets, 
and that you would send Mrs. Darley an English 
Set instead of the small one, which from proba- 
bly the same cause was not performed. I must 
now request you to return the work itself; bid- 
ding you welcome to the use of them for the time 
you have had them, I am Sir 
Your humble Servt. 
Cuas. DaRLEY- 

P. 8. In the free access my friends have had 
to my library, I find missing, 1** Vol. of the 
Encyclopedia & its first Vol. of plates. Also 
other books. If you can put me in the way of 
finding them you will greatly oblige me- 


{13.—John N. Vaughan, Hsq., Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society, to Doctor 
Bentley .| 


PHILADELPHIA 5 Jany, 1803- 
Revp. Mr. BENTLEY 
SALEM, 

By Mr. Nichols & 
by order of D. Priestly I send you the Comp" 
between Socrates & Jesus & 2"¢ Ans, to Linn, 
the 1** I sent before Mr. Pelham of Boston, I 
am told by the booksellers here, has all the 
pamphlets of this controversy for sale: should 
any enquiry be made for them. Possibly some 
may be sent to Mr. Natty of your place. The 
Governor of Kentucky Gerrard has embraced 
Unitarianism & I find some pamphlets on the 
subject are reprinted there— 

Yours with respect 
J. N. Vau@Han- 


(14.—Samuel Harris, Jr. to Doctor Bentley.] 


Boston September 30" 1803. 
Dear Sr, 

Soon after my return I sent you by the stage 
driver some persian paper, ink &c. with the 
music which I had promised to the young lady 
in Wenham, which last I hope you will have 
the goodness to send with yours. I am sorry 
the paper is not better, it appears to be that 
which is used for very common purposes, and 
you will find our hot-pressed paper much better. 

I now return ‘‘ Dizirnani ” &c with my thinks. 
I communicated to Miss Adams your obliging 
offer of Wolfries for which she desired me to 
express her gratitude. I called on your friend 
Judge Winthrop on the first opportunity of his 
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being disengaged from Court, and desired for 
you the loan of Extracts. He is at present using 
it, but will let you have it as soon as it is un- 
employed. To write a little in the old style, 
you bave observed in Kennicott’s Notes, that he 
renders the word in Psalm I. verse 6— Job. 9, 5, 
which the common version translates to know 
as having the meaning of to stand. I have ob- 
served several other places where the meaning 
should be the same. You may probably be will- 
ing when looking at your bible to notice these 
places, or perhaps Eichorn has set them. The 
chief places are these I Sam. 22. 6. 21. 2.—I 
King 20. 22. Job21.19. Pe. 144. 3. 98, 2. 77. 
14. 74. 5- Prov. 31. 23.10. 3. 3.6. Isaiah 
19. 21.50. 9. Ezeck, 35. 11. 38. 14. Neh 9. 
1j- Habbac. 3. 2. Hosea 6. 3d. and many 
other places doubtless— 


Rev’d Mr BentTLEy 
SALEM. 


{15.—John Pintard, founder of The New York 
Historical Society, to Doctor Bentley. | 


Samu. Harris, Jun- 


New York, 10" July 1816- 
Revp. Sr, 

Your favor of Jany 27, 1814, has remained a 
very long time unacknowledged. It was re- 
ceived together with the box containing seven 
Volumes of the Salem Register, which remained 
unopened ‘till the beginning of these events, 
when at the first meeting of the N. Y. Historical 
Society, in their new apartments in our city In- 
stitution they were presented in your name, 
and I am instructed to return you the thanks of 
the Society for your very valuable donation and 
to request your acceptance of the only two vol- 
umes of our Collections, as yet published. Also 
to desire that you will be pleased to forward 
annually the successive volumes of your Regis- 
ter, half bound like the preceding, the expense 
of which I will cheerfully pay to your order. 
We prefer keeping up the series in this way, as 
single papers are apt to miscarry, be mislaid or 
purloined. Without compliment or flattery, the 
summary compiled as I understand by yourself, 
is the best brief chronicle of the times in this or 
perhaps the European world. 


Our Society has lain dormant foratime. Dur- 
ing the late war, the apprehension of invasion 
and possible Vandalic destruction of the public 
buildings and their contents, led us to take 
warning from the fate of Washington. Our 
library was cased up for transportation, and not 
unpacked until within a fornight, when the books 
which have not materially suffered were placed, 
but still unarranged on the shelves of our libra- 
ry in the New York Institution, formerly the 
Alms house, which on the removal of the estab- 

His. Mae. Vor. II. 17. 
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lishment to the splendid buildings at Bellevue, 
was granted by our munificent corporation for 
the accommodation of the Academy of Arts, 
The Literary & Philosophical Society, the U. 
States Military & Philosophical So., the N. York 
City Library, our Hist. So., and Mr. Scudder’s 
Museum. The Philosophical & Hist. 8° apart- 
ments are already in order. The improvements 
for the other Societies are in progress. This con- 
centration of every thing which relates to Science 
taste and literature within the walls of one exten- 
sive edifice, will be very accommodating to all 
iuterested in these pursuits. We hope that the 
former garden of the Alms House in the rear of 
our proud City Hall and between it and the In- 
stitution, will be converted into a botanic garden, 
This however is the work of another year, as 
well as an application to our Legislature for 
State patronage; our city having abundantly 
done its part. Happily the interests of our State 
& city are so identified that we have everything 
to hope from the liberality and patronage of our 
Legislature. The cause of Science soars above 
all local or political prejudices. Our president 
elect, Mr. Benson having declined, is the Hon. 
Gouv. Morris ; and a committee was appointed to 
arrange his inauguration on our anniversary fes- 
tival, St. Nicholas day 6" Dec. We intended 
originally to have observed the 4" of Sept. the 
| day of Hudson’s discovery of our country, as 
our anniversary, but it occurs when our citizens 
| are much scattered abroad. We therefore adopt- 
ed the legendary birth day of the old Dutch 
tutelary Saint Nicholas, which happens at this 
festive season of the year. I have given this 
brief detail as some compensation for my apar- 
ent neglect, not excusable, only that I had part- 
ly recognised your favor by transmitting Mr. 
Olinton’s discourse, 

When we come to the fruition his grant of 
$12.000. to our Society which will come in its 
course, our Society will be handsomely estab- 
lished. We propose to place the capital on 
mortgage & apply the annual interest to increase 
our library, by which means we shall perpetuate 
its advantages. Of my kinsman the late John 
Mandus Pintard, Consul at Madeira, whose hos- 
pitality to his countrymen was commensurate 
with his generous spirit, I have to acknowledge 
your polite recollection and to inform you that 
he isnomore. He died about five years ago, 
on a plantation he was enterprising at Bayou 
Sara near Baton Rouge. 

Will it be possible to add to your many favors, 
by obtaining and forwarding to us such pamph- 
lets, discoveries &c as may not interfere with 
your private collections. 

The tracts relating to Dartmouth College con- 
troversy will be very important if obtainable 
thro’. any of your N. Hampshire friends. 
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Accept reverend Sir, my acknowledgments for 
your attentions & sincerity to our Society. 
Iam with great respect 
your ob. sevt. 
JoHN PINTARD. 
Rev? Wm BEnTLEY 
SALEM 


[16.—Hon. Charles Turner, Jr., M.0., to Doc- 
tor Bentley. | 


Wasurnerton, April 27, 1812 
Revp. Srr, 

Your favor of the 13‘ inst. has lain by me 
several days unanswered, for want of leisure. 
I agree perfectly with you in sentiments con- 
tained in yours, and only regret that imperious 
circumstances render delay necessary, sensible 
at the same time that that delay may change in 
some degree the public sentiment ; and give the 
opposition further advantages for intrigue. The 
shoals, (as we say of fish) of young men from 
other States, imported into Massachusetts to assist 
at the Gubernatorial Election, will account for 
the Federai, alias Tory, gain. But at the May 
Election the requisite residence will cut off many, 
and I trust Massachusetts may yet be secured. 
A resolution passed the Senate on Saturday 
morning last for an adjournment from the 29% 
inst. till the 8" of June next, by a majority of 
one. The House postponed it indefinitely by 
a majority of seven. This vote gives no data 
as to numbers who will eventually divide the 
main question; many think a short adjourn- 
ment will operate no injury, other thav the 
effect on public sentiment ; but so strong are my 
impressions that even a short adjournment would 
have an ill effect, that I cannot & shall not con- 
sent to it, however desirous I am to visit my 
family, and have some relaxation. I am the 
more convinced of the iniguity of the measure, 
from its being very much desired by Mr. Foster, 
and who after the decision expressed very great 
dissatisfaction and held a parasynanis (?) with 
the British partizans of both Houses, the evening 
following. It is not for me to express my feel- 
ings, excited by the wicked arts, intrigues, and 
machinations of the enemies of heaven born Lib- 
erty, to extirpate it from the earth, but supported 
by a steady trust in the God of Our Fathers, I 
can not despair of the Commonwealth ; even if 
we should be severely chastised for our ingrati- 
tude. Accept Sir, the sincere respects of 

your friend & humble sevt. 


Cas. TURNER JR 
Revd Wm BEntTLEY. 
[17.— William Kerny to Doctor Bentley. 
SaLem June 20% 18038. 


Sr, 
My health has b-come so bad I can attend to 
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our miserable [?] business no longer— I should 
have offered it to Mr Palfrey— but I find our old 
friends not inclined to lend him their aid, say 
they, he tried to obtain Mr Heard’s place & has 
tried the same method to injure you 

To a weak unprincipled creature I will be- 
stow no favors, when I have proved him so- 
want of principle is worst of every thing but 
meanness? the wretch with this vacuum of 
soul has from his D # I 7 Y but half his crea- 
tion. . 
If I had enjoyed good health last fall I should 
have done you good service but a bird void of 
wings never can soar with the eagle. If I recov- 
er my heulth, as I expect, I would do the same 
business again. 

one man says he would not have the place for 
large sums of money— this same man would be 
pleased with the offer— but he is all vanity there- 
fore I cannot recommend him. 

Sir I am with much respect, 
Yr obedient Servant, 


Wiiu1aM Krerny 
Rev’d WM BENTLEY 


SALEM. 


[18.—Memorandum—probably by. Doctor Bent- 
ly—as a guide for writing a pamphlet against 
clerical titles, addressed to James Tytler of 
Salem, with a letter transmitting it. | 


[MEMORANDUM. | 


The pamphlet should not exceed 80 pages. It 
should be calculated to convince the illiterate that 
University titles, as also the title of Revd. particu- 
larly the title of D.D. are repugnant to scripture. 
To this end all the texts of scripture that are 
most to the purpose should be introduced, with 
such reasoning and explanation as may be neces- 
sary to show that clergymen cannot lawfully 
give and receive these titles. Indeed the gener- 
al tenor and spirit of scripture is opposed to the 
pride of man, these titles are in favor of it; the 
conclusion then is obvious. The subject should 
be treated with great delicacy ; severity should 
beavoided. Public worship should be encourag- 
ed. The clergy treated with proper respect, and 
represented as an useful and important order of 
men, so long as they make the scripture the rule 
of their conduct; so that none shall say the 
writer is an enemy to the clergy, to religion &c. 
It may be well to notice that the Federal Gov- 
ernment have wisely rejected all titles except the 
name of office &c That there is no class of men 
in the United States so loaded with vain & 
employ titles as the clergy, who are particularly 
bound to be patterns of meekness & humility. 
These titles may be represented as empty, the 
offspring of pride, the food of pride, calculated 
to excite pride & vanity ; unworthy the accept- 
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ance of an humble follower of the meek & 
lowly Jesus &c. Dwell principally on the title 
D.D. which seems to be the toy or plaything of 
riper years, or of old age. 

Will you Sir be so obliging as to make one 
more attempt, $20. will accompany this paper. 

I am, Dear Sir 
With much respect, your friend. 
Mr. JAMEs TYTLER, 
SALEM. 
Boston, Aug. 18, 1800. 
Dear Sir, 

You will see by the preceding, that our friend 
though much pleased with the ingenuity of your 
piece, thinks that it was not in every respect 
suitable for publication. I hope you will be 
willing to try again; and have no doubt but 
you would give entire satisfaction. 

You friend & humble servt. 
C— B— 
Mr. James TyTLER- 


(19.—John Pinta’ d, founder of The New York 
Historical Society, to Doctor Bentley. | 


New York, 16 Sept, 1816- 
Revp. Srr, 

Your favor of the 14" ult. together with the 
box containing the Hssex Register 4 vols. neatly 
bound, for 1805-6 and 14 & 15 have been safely 
received and presented at the laet meeting, 10 
inst, to the Society ; togother with many valua- 
ble donations from other friends and corres- 
pondents. I am instructed to return you the 
sincere acknowledgements of the Society, and 
the additional thanks for your promise of com- 
pleting the series from 1800, which will prove a 
very valuable Register of events during the 
present century. I beg leave to add my own 
individual thanks for your attention to the in- 
terests of an Institution that has long been the 
object of my personal care, and which with the 
fostering protection of our State will undoubted- 
ly be perpetuated and become a valuable legacy 
to posterity. ‘‘Those men are the only truly 
‘* great, who leave some durable monument be- 
‘*hind them.” My earnest and sole ambition is 
to enrol my name among the benefactors of the 
human race. I have every confidence that the 
fruits of my incessant labours will remain, when 
Iam mingled with my kindred dust; and that 
the accumulation of Historical documents al- 
ready acquired, with the prospect of future ac- 
quisitions will render our library invaluable to 
future Historians. We begin to be rich in revo- 
lutionary MSS. to the attainment of which I 
give my undivided attention. We have rescued 
from oblivion & destruction most important and 
serious political correspondance, which detail 
the events of our revo.!¥ war printed docu- 
ments, are more easily acquired. I do not mean 


of anti-revolutionary date, which are becoming 
exceedingly scarce, but of which, as you per- 
ceive by our catalogue, thro: the means of our 
mutual friend the Revd. T. Alden, we boast of 
no small store. We shall acknowledge your 
future kind attentions to this department, noth- 
ing so trifling or obscure, but will be acceptable, 
and find its place in our collection of tracts. 

My coadjutor Dr. Francis has recently return- 
ed from Europe, to his aid I look for the arrange- 
ment of a large stock of pamphlets unbound, 
when I shall not forget to furnish you with such 
duplicates as may be worthy your notice & ac- 
ceptance. 

I enclose you here a certificate of Honorary 
Membership for your friend Prof. Ebeling, whose 
name is an honor to our Society. I hear Dr. 
Mitchell has sent him the two only Vols. of our 
Collections, if not, I will forward them on notice, 
either to you or him direct. Should he have 
any thing redundent which he can spare, we 
shall be thankful for the favor. The Society 
expects that every member will do his duty. 
You have seen «short notice of our commem- 
oration of Hudson’s Discovery- by our Presd 
the Hon’! Gouv. Morris who gave us an elegant 
address— truly American & free from all party 
politics to a respectable and enlightened audi- 
tory— It wasa proud day for this society- It 
is our aim te make this address drag along a 
hard volume for which we have ample materials. 
But I fear, in vain. We wish the printer to take 
the work we paying for 200 copies for the use 
of the society. There is not a sufficient taste, 
if it existed, nor interest taken in our national 
history as with you to encourage an annual vol- 
ume of rare & important documents. Never 
despair is my motto, and we must not complain, 
for considering everything we are working won- 
ders in this State & city. It falls to my lot to 
tug at the Oar of our academy of arts. A few 
strong pulls we shall get our bark into harbor. 

You are a diligent examiner of the public 
prints. Yoa will see an advertisement of the 
Academy in the en’g. prints of the city which 
explains our hopes & will abridge this head. 
We have a noble apartment in the N York insti- 
tution (late old almshouse) I have :ittle doubt 
but that in the course of two or three years the 
Academy will be an honor to our city, produc- 
tive in its receipts, and after reimbursing consid- 
erable expense for repairs- enable her Directors 
to educate young artists & with the patronage of 
the State send them to Europe to perfect their 
education & return and enrich our country with 
their talents. Happily the interests of our State 
& city are identified— no local jealousies exist 
and we must avail ourselves of this circumstance 
before ‘‘ 1804 egketai” 

Ihave not yr favor at hand & may not reply 
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particularly to all its contents. I feel sensibly 
obliged to you for yr warm & friendly recogni- 
tion of my dear departed brother J. N Pintard 
who was most dear to me, it revives every tender 
feeling & recollection when his name is called. 

This will be forwarded through yr friend Mr 
Goodhue who was made a member of our socie- 
ty the 10% LIhope he will bring some of his 
eastern zeal with him to inspire us with fresh 
vigor 

cece my rev’d friend the best wishes for yr 
health & happiness 

of dear Sir 
Yr obdt humble Ser’t 
JOHN PINTARD 
Rev’d Wm BENTLEY 
SALEM 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


XIII.—FPLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His, Maa.) 


Tue BATTLE oF NEw ORLEANS. 


Our venerable fellow-citizen, Charles Harrod, 
who lives among us in the quiet autumn of his 
life, honored and respected for his virtues and 
good deeds, has furnished us with the following 
contribution to the history of the ever-glorious 
battle of the eighth of January, 1815. 

It has been said that the generally received 
account that cotton-bales were used as breast- 
works at that battle, was a myth; and many 
other conflicting reports, respecting them, have 
somewhat weakened men’s trust in the assertions 
of written and printed history. It is that there 
still lives a witness, whose personal connection 
with the use of the cotton gives him knowledge 
of its effectiveness and of the disposal of it; 
and that he has thus given to the world the facts 
to be treasured up and recorded in such future 
editions of existing histories, or future chroni- 
cles thereof, as may hereafter be published. 


‘* New OrzEAns, March 19, 1869. 
‘* Messrs. EprtTors oF THE Picayune, 

‘* @ENTLEMEN: Understanding that a discus- 
**sion is now going on in England as to the 
‘* number of bales of cotton that were used by 
‘* order of General Jackson, in the lines, on the 
‘‘eighth of January, 1815, and having some 
** knowledge of that transaction, I am induced 
‘*to hand you a copy of a note, addressed to a 
‘friend of mine, dated ‘July 1, 1861,’ and 
‘* that friend, I think, handed it to William H. 
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** Russell, Esq., one of the correspondents of the 
** London Times : 


‘* ¢ New Or uEanNs, July 1, 1861. 

***¢ Dear Smr: At your request, I hand you 
***the following memorandum, showing the 
‘* “number of cotton-bales sent to the American 
‘***lines for use in 1814 and 1815. At that 
‘**time I took notes relating to the matter, 
‘**¢ which notes were burned, some years ago, 
** © with my office. 

‘* * After the battle, on the night of December 
** € 23, 1814, in which the Quartermaster-general, 
*** Colonel Piatt, was wounded, and at his re- 
** quest, I was ordered by General Jackson to 
‘* § go into his office as his Assistant. 

**¢ About the 26th of December, 1814, an 
‘** order was sent from Headquarters to the 
‘* ¢ Quartermaster-general, to send to the lines, I 
** «think, 500 bales of cotton; that order was 
‘* © placed in the hands of the writer to execute. 
‘* * At that time, there were but few carts or drays 
‘**in the city, and all the roads, leading from 
‘***the city to the lines, were so cut up and 
** «muddy, that it was quite impossible to trans- 
** * port the cotton by land. 

‘“* «The brig Sumatra, belonging to Cornelius 
‘* «Paulding, Esq., was lying at the levee, at that 
‘** time, partly loaded for France, having on 
*** board 277 bales of cotton, shipped by Messrs. 
** * Vincent Nolte & Co. 

‘** A barge was hired and taken alongside of 
‘** that brig, with orders to the brig to discharge 
** *the cotton into the barge, which was done ; 
***the 277 bales of cotton were taken to the 
‘** lines; and there discharged (I believe about 
*** the 26th or 27th of December, 1814). No 
***more cotton was sent to the lines, at that or 
‘* ©any other time. 

‘“** At that time, the troops were busily em- 
** «ployed in throwing up the breastworks ; and 
** about 230 bales of cotton were taken to build 
***a magazine in the garden at Headquarters 
*** (and near this magazine Judah Touro, Esq., 
‘* * received his wound). The cotton placed in 
‘* *this magazine was covered with earth, which 
‘* «made it the form of a sugar-loaf. A part of 
** “the cotton was placed on end in the line, and 
***a part in what was called the Half-moon 
‘* * battery. 

‘* «During the battle, January 8, 1815, and in 
‘* «subsequent bombardments, the enemy’s balls 
‘* passed through the bales of cotton, they of- 
** “fering but slight resistance. The bales used 
***in the magazine answered a very good pur- 
‘nose ; and were not much damaged by the 
** * bombarding. 

‘* ¢ After peace was made known, all the cot- 
***ton remaining (some was lost,) was gathered 
‘** “together by order of General Jackson, and 
- ‘sold for the benefit of whom it might con- 
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**¢cern; and three Commissioners were named 
‘¢* by the commanding General to determined in 
‘¢¢what way Messrs. Nolte & Co. should be 
‘¢ compensated for the 277 bales of cotton 
‘* *taken from the brig Sumatra and used at the 
‘* lines, Nolte & Co. to furnish the weights. 

** ¢The Commissioners named were Benjamin 
‘¢* Morgan, Peter V. Ogden, and W. W. Mont- 
‘¢*gomery, all merchants and honorable men. 
‘**¢The Cay the commission met, the price of 
‘¢ cotton was 14 cents per pound, and that price 
‘¢ was awarded to Messrs. V. Nolte & Co., and 
‘* © they received the money, at that price. I do 
‘* €not recollect what the cotton taken from the 
‘* ¢ earthworks brought, but think about $2,000 
‘* ¢ for the lot. 

** * Respectfully, 
** ¢ CHARLES HARROD.’ ” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


GENERAL HooKER ON GENERAL Howarp. 


General Joseph Hooker was found at the Astor 
House, yesterday, by a Sun reporter ; and a con- 
versation about General O. O. Howard ensued. 

‘*T have no desire to strike a man who is 
‘*down, or who, at least, is very rapidly fall- 
‘* ing,” said the General; ‘‘ but I can assure you 


** that these new developments, in relation to him, 
‘* have not altered my opinion of the man. Al- 
‘*though I had not known him as a speculator, 
‘*Tam well aware of his inherent hypocrisy. 
‘* And he is such a profound Christian, too! 
** Why, down in the Army—when I was in com- 


‘mand of the Army of the Potomac, and he | 


‘* had the Eleventh Corps, under me—he was full 
**to overflowing with his miserable cant. Now, 
‘* nobody has more respect for genuine Christian- 
‘* ity than I, and I would be slow to doubt the 
‘** genuineness of any man’s piety ; but Howard 
‘* has always been a downright hypocrite. Do 
‘‘you know, Sir, tbat he read once about an 
‘* English General—I do not recall the name, at 
‘*this moment—and he at once settled down 
‘*into an imitation of that character. He has 
‘*been playing a part, Sir, with a view to es- 
**tablishing himself as an eminent Christian. 
‘“* He used to keep his tent hung with religious 
** mottoes, so as to catch the eyes of visitors. 
‘*Bah! it was all pretence. He is no more a 
** Christian than my boy James. Why, Sir, all 
‘**the while that he was maintaining these pre- 
‘tensions of piety, he was backbiting his fel- 
‘* low officers, and trying to undermine them, in 
‘*my estimation. General Slocum was a fellow 
** Corps-commander ; and against him Howard 
‘* directed much of his venom. At last, I told 
‘*him that I would listen to no more of his 
‘*whisperings about his fellow officers: that if 
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‘*he had charges to make, they must be present- 
‘*ed to me in writing, as I had determined to 
‘* put a stop to his unsoldier like spying. I was 
‘* satisfied, then, and certainly have now no 
‘*reason to change my opinion, that he was 
‘* playing a part in the Army, and that his 
‘*semblance of piety was assumed to cover 
‘*and help on his selfish purposes. As an offi- 
** cer, he was totally imcompetent ; and his in- 
‘**competency affected the tone of his Corps. 
‘* He was a perfect old woman; and paid more 
‘* attention to Sunday-schools and prayer-meet- 
‘*ings, than to discipline. He is a bad man, 
‘* Sir, a bad man.”— New York Sun, December 
31, 1873. 


A MEMENTO OF FRANKLIN. 


Levi W. Groff, one of the stanch old Penn- 
sylvania farmers and stock-growers, in Lancas- 
ter-county, has in his possession, the memorable 
‘** Benjamin Franklin watch,” which he politely 
exhibited to some friends, in Philadelphia, recent- 
ly. The time-piece is a curiosity in itself. It is 
manufactured of silver, in the old bull’s-eye 
pattern, with open face, and on its back bears 
the following inscription, in lettering still well 
defined, notwithstanding its extreme age and, 
no doubt, extensive handling: ‘‘ Ben FRANKLIN, 
‘*1776.” An old paper, on the inside, indicates 
that it was ‘‘repaired by Thomas Parker, of 
‘** Philadelphia, on the 24th of January, 1817.” 
The watch, it appears from another paper, was 
made in London, by W. Tomlinson, and is num- 
bered 511. 

It would be a matter of curiosity for anti- 
quaries interested in such matters, to learn the 
history of its sale and purchase by the great 
American philosopher. It was probably bought 
by Franklin, when he represented the independ- 
ent Colonies at the British Court, in London. 

There appears to be no doubt about the au- 
thenticity of this interesting relic of the past. 
Mr. Groff has a letter from the late William 
Duane, of Philadelphia, dated August 17, 1866, 
which states that Doctor Franklin’s watch was 
worn, after his decease, by his son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Bache, the great-grandfather of Mr. Duane, 
who resided, during the latter years of his life, 
in Bensalem township, Bucks-county, Pennsyl- 
vania, who mislaid it while on a visit to Phila- 
delphia, and all traces of it were supposed to 
have been lost, until Mr. Groff became its for- 
tunate possessor. 

The watch will probably be one of the most 
curious relics on exhibition, at the coming Cen- 
tennial, in Philadelphia. That Mr. Groff is one 
of the sturdy old ‘‘ Dutch” farmers of Penn- 
sylvania, may be realized from the fact that, 
prominent among his valuable historical collec- 
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tions, is the original Grant-deed, conveying the 
land he now lives upon, from the sons of Will- 
iam Penn to his great-grandfather. 


Honor To wHoM Honor 18s Dug. 


‘The words ‘on to Richmond’ were not Mr. 
** Greeley’s, but Mr. Dana’s; and they were 
‘ right words.”— Cincinnati Commercial. 

e real author of these words, was the gal- 
lant and brilliant General Fitz Henry Warren, 
then a Washington correspondent of the Z'ribune. 
—New York Sun. 


Scraps.—Bishop Cheverus, the first Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Boston, and afterward Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, was on a visit to a French 
family, in Bristol, Rhode Island, when Bishop 
Griswold, of the Eastern Diocese, to gratify the 
universal desire to see and hear a prelate of such 
reputation for piety, sent a complimentary mes- 
sage by one of his divinity students, and placed 
the Episcopal-church, in the town, at Bishop 
Cheverus’s service. The invitation was accepted 


with characteristic simplicity and courtesy ; and, | 


after brief devotions, the Roman Catholic Bish- 
cp preached from Bishop Griswold’s pulpit, to 
the great satisfaction of a large congregation. 
This was in the year 1817 or 1818, while Bishop 
Smith, of Kentucky, Doctor Jones, of New Jer- 
sey, and Doctor Robertson, of Saugerties (who 
is my authority for the above statement) were 
studying theology under Bishop Griswold. 
J. BREWSTER. 
New Haven, March 24, 1873. 


—Governor Letcher, the other day, related an 
incident of the war. He said that, in one of 
the battles before Richmond, four flag-bearers 
had been shot down, and a call was made for a 
volunteer, to carry the colors. A stripling took 
the torn standard. In a few minutes, the staff 
was ae by a shot. The boy sat down; 
unl a shoe-string; and tied it. He started 
in front, again. Another bullet splintered the 
staff. It was then fastened by the other shoe- 
string. He had hardly shook the folds out, a 
second time, when down fell the flag, struck by 
a ball. The shoe-strings had given out. He 
unbottoned his jacket; rip is shirt to rib- 
bons; and wrapped the broken rod, and carried 
the tattered ensign, through the fight. Govern- 
or Letcher said: ‘‘ When they brought me the 
** boy, with the shattered staff patched up with 
‘* shoe-strings and shirt-tails, I made him an of- 
“ ae give him the best sword Virginia 


—The Supreme Court has decided that Con- 
federate War-bonds, issued by any State, in aid 
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of insurrection, could not be treated in the same 
way as Confederate money, which the Court has 
before decided did not vitiate a contract, pro- 
vided the ‘contract was a lawful one. The 
Southern Confederacy held exclusive jurisdiction 
over the territory where the contract was made ; 
and the Confederate money was the usual medi- 
nm of exchange. The Plaintiff in the case, in 
which this opinion was given by Justice Field, 
sued to recover a note given at Memphis, in De- 
cember, 1862. The admitted consideration of 
the note, was a lot of war-bonds, issued by the 
State of Arkansas, to aid the rebellion, then 
worth about 75 per cent of their par value, and 
used at that time in Memphis, to some extent, as 
a circulating medium. The Court held that the 
issue of the bonds being unconstitutional, the 
consideration of the note was void. 


—A graveyard in Delaware-county, New York, 
has this epitaph : 

‘* The Lord, He made her, and lent her to me 

‘¢ Till He should call for her again; 

‘* He had a right His own to take ; 

‘*Oh, praise Him for His goodness’ sake.” 


XIV.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histortoat MaGazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Hznny B. 
** Dawson, Mornisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messes. Sortsner, 
Armstnone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 

1.—A Brief Notice of the Library and Cabinet of the 
American Antiquarian Society. From the Semi-Annual! 
Report of the Council, presented at a Meeting of the So- 
ciety held in Boston, April 80, 1873. By Nathaniel Paine. 
Worcester: For private distribution. 1878. Octavo, pp. 
59. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Society, in 
April last, the Council presented, in its usual 
semi-annual Report, an unusually extended de- 
scription of the Library and Cabinet of the So- 
ciety ; and, some additions to that portion of 
the Report having been made, subsequent to its 
presentation to the Society, the whole has been 
printed, in a separate form, for private distribu- 
tion. 

After a brief sketch of the Society and its 
Library, Mr. Paine proceeds to describe, in de- 
tail, the Library and the Cabinet, dwelling, es- 
pecially, on its ‘‘ nuggets.” The former contains 
more than fifty-three thousand volumes, estimat- 
ing ten distinct pamphlets as one volume—a 
mode of estimating which, with all possible re- 
spect, we most heartily condemn—and some of 
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its treasures are of great rarity and importance. 
Its manuscripts, too, are numerous and of price- 
less value, including the papers of the Mather 
family—Richard, Increase, and Cotton ; of Doc- 
tor Bentley, and of other notable men ; its news- 
papers are numerous and important; and its 
Cabinet is one of the best in the country. 

The descriptions of all these are sufficiently in 
detail to enable the readers to understand the 
great importance of that collection to all who 
profess to write on American history; and be- 
sides being a welcome memento of a valued 
friend, this handsome volume will be servicable 
as a guide to the contents of that collection. 


2.—A Statement of the proceedings of Citizens of En- 
glewood, Bergen County, New Jersey, in relation to the 
Suspension and Removal of Gen’l Thomas B. Van Bu- 
ren, from the office of Commissioner General, from the 
United States to the Universal Haposition, at Vienna, 
Austria. 1878, Hackensack, N.J.: n.d. [18787] Octa- 
vo, pp. 50. 


The country is already well informed of the 
proceedings of John Jay and of the disgrace 
which he attached to the United States, in con- 
nection with the Commissioner to the recent Ex- 
position, at Vienna; and we need not repeat the 
story. 

The pamphlet before us is a statement of the 


measures adopted by the neighbors of the Com- 
missioner-general, General Van Buren, for the 
vindication of that gentleman; and to those 
who are not as well acquainted with John Jay 
as we are, it will be very servicable in obtaining 
an accurate knowledge of the affair. 


8.—Sketch of the life of John A. Sheppard, A.M., au- 
thor of The Life of Commodore Tucker, The Defence of 
Masonry, éc. By John Ward Dean, A.M, Boston: 1873. 
Octavo, pp. 16. 


A very graceful tribute to the memory of our 
late friend, John A. Sheppard, Librarian of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, by 
his successor in that office, Mr. Dean. 

It originally appeared in The New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register ; but, we 
believe, with an additional paragraph, it is re- 
produced, in this form, for private circulation. 

The edition numbered one hundred copies ; 
and, as it is also illustrated with a well-executed 
portrait, it will be very acceptable to Mr, Shep- 
pard’s many friends. 


4.—The Town of Hollis, N. H. 8.1., 8. a 
18787) Octavo, pp. 14 


The Historical and Genealogical Register for 
October, contained a paper, by the Hon. Samuel 
T. Worcester, of Nashua, N H., on Hollis, in 


(Boston : 
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the Battle of Bunker-hill and the jirst year of 
the Revolution ; and it has been re-produced, in 
this form, with a new title, for private distribu- 
tion. 

The author opens with a discussion of the 
question of the spelling of the name—Hollis or 
Holles ; then glances at the early history of the 
Town itself; and finally discusses the action of 
the Town and the conduct of the townsmen, in 
the earlier days of the War of the Revolution, 
introducing copies of several original papers il- 
lustrative of the subject. 

It is a well-written, well-supported historical 
paper ; and a welcome addition to the locals of 
New Hampshire. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES, 


5.—Address delivered before the New York Society 
Library on the One Hundredth Anniversary of its Incor- 
poration, November 9th, 1872. By Thomas Ward, M.D. 
Octavo, pp. 80. 


lf we understand the matter correctly, there 
was an historical address, on the same occasion, 
and the orator was not, therefore, expected, in 
this instance, to explore the annals of the Society, 
to describe its origin or its early adventures, to 
expose the thieves who have stolen its treasures 
and then openly exulted in their possession of 
them, to compare the Present with the Past, nor 
even to guess about the Future. 

With this knowledge before us, we have read 
the Doctor's Address with pleasure. It tells us 
of Books, and their uses and results; it glances 
at libraries, without doing more than allude to 
the one whose centennial the orator was cele- 
brating—leaving to Mr. de Peyster that congen- 
ial duty—it notices ‘‘ the literature of a land,” 
in its importance and its results; it introduces 
the stale subject of ‘‘ liberty” un the West, and 
her apocryphal influences and consequences—in 
the overthrow of feudalism, ‘‘ the steady pro- 
‘* gress of reform,” the overthrow of slavery and 
serfdom, ‘‘ the elevation of Italy and Germany,” 
the — of the East to Western ‘‘ civiliza- 
** tion” and vice, a looser Divinity, a laxer law, 
a less rigid medicine, a reformed literature—in 
a release from the trammels of the classics, in 
the increase in the number of Colleges and 
Schools—no matter about the guality—in a re- 
generated Art, a better developed Music, a purer 
Drama; in a non-progressive Architecture, a 
more daring school of Engineering, in specula- 
tive vm 5 a fy Astronomy, Science, 
the Arts all are reviewed. Steam, photography, 
anesthetics, the stethosco; the spectroscope, 
gas-light, and water-works, labor-saying ma- 
chines, canned-fruits, artificial teeth, steel-pens, 
lucifer-matches, india-rubber, the growing in- 
difference for females and the disrespect of 
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children for their parents, ‘‘ women’s-rights,”’ 
medimval worship, the Mormons, party-politics 
and their abuses, the prevailing thirst for wealth, 
increased healthfulness, a lower death-average, 
and a score of other subjects all pass under re- 
view; and it is closed with an appeal to the 
next centennial orator, telling that distinguished 
person what he shall say, on that occasion, of 
the Society Library and its surroundings. 

Altogether, this is a very well written paper ; 
and, under the existing circumstances, it is as 
creditable to the Doctor as, probably, it was ac 
ceptable to the audience. 


6.—Report of the Proceedings at the Memorial Meeting 
in honor of the late Mr. Joseph Andrews, (Engraver) 
held at the Rooms of the Boston Art Club, on the evening 
of May 17, 1873, Boston: Published by the Boston Art 
Club. 1878. Octavo, pp. 21. 


Joseph Andrews was born at Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, in August, 1806, and died in Boston, 
in May, 1873. A few days after his death, the 
Art Club, in Boston, met for the purpose of of- 
fering a testimonial of respect to his memory; 
and the beautiful pamphlet before us contains a 
record of the proceedings of the Club, on that 
occasion. 

After afew prefatory remarks, by the Presi- 
dent of the Club, Charles C. Perkins, Esqr., 
Mr. 8. R. Koehler read an admirably written 
memoir of Mr. Andrews, which was followed 
by an appropriate address by Rev. C. 8. Waters- 
ton, in which the high professional character of 
Mr. Andrews, as well as his modest worth, as a 
man, were feelingly portrayed. 

The proceedings of the Club were marked, 
throughout, with excellent taste; and we have 
seldom seen the details of such a meeting carried 
out with so much delicate propriety. 

The pamphlet is a very neat one. 


7.— Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 0., 
August, 1870, Historical and Archelogical Tracts, 
Number One. Battle and Massacre at Frenchtown, Mich- 
igan, January, 1813, by Rev. Thomas P. Dudley, one of the 
survivors. Octavo, pp. 4. 


September, 1870. 
Number Two. Judges of the Supreme Conrt of Ohio, 
under the First Constitution, 1803-1852. By Alfred T. 
Goodman, Secretary of the Society. Octavo, pp. 7. 


Papers relating to the War of 1812. 
[From the papers of the late Elisha Whittlesey, of Can- 
feild, Ohio.) Octavo, pp. pp. 4. 


January, 1871. 
Number Four. First White Child Born on Ohio Soil. 


By Alfred T. Goodman, Secretary of the Society. Octavo, 


| Number Hight. 
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(January, 18717 
Number Five?} Ancient Earth Forts of the Cuyahoga 
Valley, Ohio, by Col. Charles Whittlesey, President of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. 
Published for the Society by a Gentleman of Cleveland. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 1871. Uctavo, pp. 40, with nine pages of 
plates. 
00 4d500800b5006 00008051090 6 0009 040s ous seeeee July, 1871. 
Number Six. Papers relating to the first white settlers in 
Ohio. Octavo, pp. 8. 


LNumber Seven ?} 


War of 1812. From the Papers of Hon. E. Whittlesey. 


Selection No. 2. Octavo, pp. 5-7. 


December, 1871. 
Indian affairs around Detroit, in 1706. 
Octavo, pp. 6. 


iin lated aie go suehkbedsbasntes deasens® GO SEE 
Number Nine. Archeological Tracts.—Inscriptions at- 
tributed to the Mound Builders.—Three Remarkable For- 
geries. By Col. Chas. Whittlesey, President of the West- 
ern Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Society. Octa- 


May, 1872. 
Number Ten. Annual Meeting at the Museum, May 18th, 
1872. Octavo, pp. 4. 


August, 1872. 
No.11. Ancient RocE Inscriptions in Ohio, an Ancient 
Burial Mound, Hardin County, O., and a Notice of some 
Rare Polished Stone Ornaments. Edited by the President 
of the Society and Published by a Gentleman of Cleve- 
land. Cleveland: 1872. Octavo, pp. 16. and two folding 


Number Twelve. Selection No. 8. War of 1812, from 
the Papers of the late Elisha Whittlesey. Octavo, pp. 8. 


No.18. Febru- 
ary, 1878. Papers relating to the Expeditions of Colonel 
Bradstreet and Colonel Bouquet, in Ohio, A.D., 1764. Se- 
lection No. 1. Octavo, pp. 7. 


No. 14, Febru- 
ary, 1873. Papers relating to the Expeditions of Colonei 
Bradstreet and Colonel Bouquet, in Ohio, A.D., 1764. Se- 
lection No, 2. Octavo, pp. 6. 


No. 15. April, 
1878. Correspondence of Major Tod, War of 1812,— 
History of Northfield. Octavo, pp. 8. 
No. 16. May, 
1878. List of Publications.—Annual Report, 1873.—Or- 
igin of the State of Ohio. Octavo, pp. 5. 


Historical Manuscripts. (No. 1.) Broadside. 
Western Reserve Historical Society. List of Manu- 
scripts in Binding. No.2. August 1, 1870. Broadside. 


ee eercecccsecccoeeoesscecceneccoscceonees No.8. Jan- 
uary 1, 1871. Broadside. 


The above is, we believe, a complete collection 
of the publications of the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, of Cleveland, Ohio, which is one 
of the youngest of the sisterhood of Historical 
Societies, and yet one of the most active. 
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With very limited means, this Society is, 
nevertheless, doing a very good work in arous- 
ing a taste for American history in northern 
Ohio; and, by a happy thought, in adopting 
the system of tracts, which the churches have 
found so useful, in other fields of labor, it is 
scattering the material of history among the 
people, at a small cost, and, we trust, with good 
results. 

Such a Society, so usefully employed, is 
worthy of sturdy, substantial support; and if 
the Reserve shall allow it to flag in its work, for 
the want of a little money, it will be a disgrace to 
the boasted intelligence of that New England 
community which it cannot afford to bear. 


8.—Fifteenth Annual Report of the Corporation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, for the 
year 1872-8. In two parts. Compiled by George Wilson, 
Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 1873. Octavo, pp. xiii., (Part J.,] 124; Part J2JI.,) 
228. 


We have annually referred to the admirable 
Reports of this venerable and distinguished Cor- 
oration; and we regret that our space is so 
imited that we can do little else than announce 
this addition to the file which is on our shelves. 

The first Part is occupied with a record of the 
ae of the Corporation, its lists of mem- | 

ers and officers, its Charter and By-laws, and | 
the donations to its library. The second Part is 
occupied with the Reports of the various branches 
of Trade, seventeen in number, and with a mass | 
of statistical tables, illustrative of the Commerce | 
of the Port of New York, which no one who is | 
interested in the history of the good old city can 
afford to disregard. The Trade Reports, we be- | 
lieve, are the work of gentlemen engaged in the 
respective branches reported therein; and the 
Statistics are generally, if not wholly, the result | 
of the patient labor—the stern hard work—of the 
excellent Secretary, Mr. Wilson; and to both, 
the reporters and the statistician, the highest 
credit is due. 

As we have often said, before, these Annual 
Reports of the Trade and Commerce of the Re- 
public are too little valued, in these days of fri- 
volity; but the time will come when their im- 
portance will be understood—those who make 
them will not receive, until then, however, that 
credit for usefulness which is now too much 
withheld from them. 


C.—OF FICIAL DOCUMENTS. 
9.—History of the town of Windham, Prepared at the 
request of the Town, by Thomas Laurens Smith. Port- 
land: Hoyt & Fogg. 1873. Octavo, pp. 104. 
The few working-men who remain among 
those who profess to write history, will remem- 
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ber that exceedingly interesting volume which 
contains the Journal of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
¥ Falmouth (now Portland) Maine, written 

uring the earlier days of that settlement; and 
they will have pleasure, also, in receiving an- 
other contribution to the local history of the 
same State and vicinity, from the pen of the 
grandson of that very useful annalist. 

The volume before us is a history of the town 
of Windham, Maine; prepared at the request of 
the town; and published at its expense. It ap- 
pears to have been based on a Centennial Ad- 
dress, delivered by the author, on the anniversary 
of the incorporation of the Town ; and, although 
it is well filled with information concerning the 
Town and those who have lived there, that in- 
formation is poorly arranged and, by no means, 
—— without undue labor in searching 

or it. 

The make-up of the book reflects no credit on 
a city printer; and Hoyt & Fogg ought to be 
ashamed of it: beyond that, the book is well 
enough printed. 


10.—Reports of the Executive Committee and Treasurer 
of the New York Bridge Co. Brooklyn: 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 75. 

Reports of the Executive Committee, Chief Engin- 

eer, and General Superintendent of the New York 
Bridge Company, June 1, 1872. Brooklyn: 1872. Octayo, 
pp, 45. 
; Report of the Chief Engineer of Kast River Bridge, 
on prices of materials and estimated cost of the structure. 
Juné 28, 1872. Octavo, pp. 15. 

Reports of the Executive Committee, General Su- 


| perintendent, and Treasurer of the New York Bridge 


Company. Brooklyn: 1873. Octavo, pp. 105. 


Pneumatic Tower Foundations of the Hast River 
Suspension Bridge. W.A. Roebling. 1873. New York: 


| 8. & Octavo, pp. 92 and twelve folded plates. 


There are few specimens of bridge-building 
which will equal, either in the expected results 
or in the mode of structure, in importance or in 
interest, the proposed suspension-bridge connect- 
ing the cities of Brooklyn and New York; and 
we have been favored with the above complete 
collection of the literature of the subject. 

The first-named contains a report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, from the beginning 
until May 1, 1872, and the others continue that 
portion of the story. The Report of 1873 con- 
tains the elaborate Report on the effects of High 
Atmospheric Pressure, including the Caisson Dis- 
ease, made by Doctor Andrew H. Smith, the 
Company’s Surgeon—a most important paper, 
whether considered from the engineer’s or the 
surgeon’s standpoint—and the pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the foundations of the towers, by the 
Chief Engineer, is certainly a very important 
one. 
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11.—Report in favor of the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment, to the House of Representatives. Prepared by 
Hon. Isaiah Pillars, for the Minority of the Judiciary 
Committee. Printed by Order of the House. Columbus, 
{ Ohio): Nevins and Myers, State Printers. 1878. Octavo, 
pp. 16. 


This, to us, is an old subject; but, here, it is 
in a new dress. Our interest in the matter was 
originally created by John L. O'Sullivan; and 
we have enjoyed the advantages of the argu- 
ments of that distinguished scholar, on this sub- 
ject, both from the rostrum, the Committee- 
room, and the social circle. 

We have heard much and read much, and we 
have listened and thought much, on the subject ; 
but we have failed to see as much force in the 
arguments of those who would abolish the prac- 
tice as others have seen in them; and we have 
inclined to believe that—in the absence of sin, 
in the execution of most if not all who suffer— 
as matter of mere expediency, society and the 
State would suffer no injury if more rather than 
less were dismissed from the scene of their mis- 
chief-making, either by hanging or some other 
equally certain process. 

We say ‘‘in the absence of sin,” because we 
cannot conceive that to be wrong, per se, which 
God himself, as the direct law-maker of a Com- 
monwealth or a Confederacy such as Israel was, 
established in a body of Statutes for its govern- 
ment; nor can we understand the force of the 
argument, reiterated in the Report before us, 
that, because ‘‘the taking of human life, as a 
** punishment for crimes, comes to us from the 
**most remote ages of antiquity and from the 
‘* most barbarous conditions of mankind,” that 
**taking of human life” is necessarily wrong, 
else God, himself, in the Code referred to, would 
not have adopted and endorsed it. If it is 
wrong, per se, now, it was, necessarily, wrong, 
per se, then; and the law-maker of Israel, in 
such a case, was, necessarily, as much of a 
wrong-doer and quite as unwise, thousands of 
years ago, as this Report would indicate the 
law-makers of Ohio to be, to-day. 

The law of capital punishment, for crimes 
committed, must be assailed, if success is de- 
sired, on some other grounds than its alleged 
sinfulness, its alleged origin in barbarism, its 
alleged abuse, its alleged employment by ‘‘ brut- 
‘* ish and sensual peoples or from a bigoted, intol- 
** erant, and revengeful fanaticism.” It must be 
shown that such a penalty for such a crime is 
inexpedient ; that society and the Commonwealth 
can make more from such characters, living, 
than from them, dead; that those whose out- 
rages on the rights of others have entitled them 
to this bad eminence are better entitled to the 
minor ‘‘revenge and retaliation” of forced re- 
tirement to the seclusion of a State-prison than 
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to the major ‘‘ revenge and retaliation” of the 
gallows; that the practice of this mode of pun- 
ishment either induces crime or does not check 
it, while the practice of some other punishment 
would have an opposite effect. 

We deny, in toto, the idea that ‘‘the great 
‘* purposes” of ‘* punishment for crime” are 
‘*the protection of society” and ‘‘ the reforma- 
“tion of the offender.” These may be second- 
ary purposes, but they are, certainly, far from 
being the primary ‘‘ great purposes,” thereof ; 
and we insist, just as rigidly, that the infliction 
is, really, what it professes to be, ‘‘a punish- 
‘* ment for crime,” call it what else you will. 
If ‘* society” can, also, be, thereby, ‘‘ protected,” 
and if ‘‘the offender” can, also, be, thereby, 
‘*reformed,” so much the better; but the orig- 
inal, fundamental purpose of that infliction— 
whether it is hanging, or imprisonment, or a 
mere fine—is punishment, and only punishment 
—a penalty for having violated the rights of 
others and the laws of the land. 

This, with all due respect to our friend, Judge 
Pillars, is the rock on which we stand. The 
law owes nothing to those who offend it, except 
punishment—‘‘ the reformation of the offender ” 
is not the province of either the law or the law- 
maker ; and the best way to ‘protect society ” 
from the outrages of those who have no respect 
for either the rights of society or the rights of 
individuals, is, not to make pets of them, ‘* wards 
‘* of the nation,” but to apply to them the same 
laws which are invoked for the eradication of 
wolves and the removal of other nuisances, and to 
make the application, earnestly and impartially. 
Society would, then, be really ‘‘ protected ;” 
and if the offenders were not ‘‘ reformed,” they 
would, quite as surely, seek some other place of 
residence. It is the weakness of administration 
rather than the defects of the law which makes 
all the trouble; and, if the society needs pro- 
tection, let the laws against offences be enforced, 
and let the Christian influence, within and with- 
out the churches, occupy the field for that ‘‘ re- 
‘* formation” of offenders of which they may 
be, now and then, found susceptible. 


12.—Transactions of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, for the year 1872. Albany: The Argus 
Company, Printers. 1873. Octavo, pp. iv., 484. 


One of those volumes which are annually 
printed, at the cost of the tax-payers, for the 
gratification of the vanity or the promotion of 
the interests of private parties, embracing the 
Minutes of the Medical Society and divers pa- 
pers, of more or tess value, which might have 
been printed with much more propriety and jus- 
tice, either in special tracts or in medical and sur- 
gical journals, at the cost of those who read them. 
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While the State cannot afford to print its 
own records, it cannot, with any decency, take 
the public monies to print the records of a pri- 
vate corporation, no matter what the objects of 
that corporation may be; and we insist that, 
even in the halls of legislation and in public 
printing-offices, there should be some regard 
paid to the fitness of things and to the capabili- 
ties of tax-payers, as beasts of burden. Let the 
burden of taxes, whicl is now crushing the very 
life out of thousands of the working-men of 
this State, be made lighter, by a more rigid 
economy ; and let those ambitious doctors who 
desire a receptacle for their essays find one 
among the excellent journals of the day, which 
are paid for by those who resort to them for 
information. 

The volume is well-filled with, probably, es- 
says which would have been welcomed in other 
publications—we notice, among their authors, 
some well-known names; and, were not our tax- 
bills quite as high as we care to see them, we 
should have received it with more satisfaction 
than we now enjoy. 


13.—Annual Report of the Secretary of State, to the 
Governor of Ohio, including the Statistical Report to the 
General Assembly, for the year 1872. Columbus: Nevins 
& Myers, State Printers. 1873. Octavo, pp. 436. 


Ohio has some good practices; and one of 
these is the annual publication of a carefully- 
prepared Report of the statistics of the preced- 
ing year, embracing minute records of her pro- 
ducts in agriculture and horticulture, her mineral 
wealth, her social statistics, her wealth and tax- 
ation, her pauperism and crime, her railroads, 
her population, and her manufactures. 

The volume before us is that for 1872; and 
the Secretary who prepared it, no lounger Secre- 
tary, has done his work with admirable skill and 
industry. The value of such a record, year by 
year, no one can estimate; and, if all the States 
would pursue the same practice, posterity would 
bless the memory of him who projected the 
system. 


14.—Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads and Telegraphs of Ohio, for the year ending June 
80th, 1872. Prepared by O. L. Wolcott, Commissioner. Co- 
lumbus: Nevins & Myers, State Printers. 1878. Octavo, 
pp. 448. 


There are three thousand, seven hundred, and 
eighty-seven miles of railroads, in operation, in 
Ohio, costing, with their equipments, two hun- 
dred and six million, three hundred and fifty- 
two thousand, eight hundred and five dollars ; 
earning, from the first of July, 1871, to the same 
date, in 1872, thirty-four million, two hundred 
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and fifty-seven thousand, eight hundred dollars, 
or nine thousand, six hundred, and forty-seven 
dollars per mile of roadway, or 5.55 per cent 
on the cost; costing, for operating expenses, 
twenty-three million, five hundred and two thou- 
sand, seven hundred and thirty-nine dollars, or 
sixty-eight and a third per cent of the earnings; 
and employing twenty-five thousand, three hun- 
dred, and ninety-three persons in operating them, 
besides those whose interests are indirectly con- 
cerned. 

Need we wonder that railroads are now above 
the law, making and repealing statutes, at will, 
and defying those whose servants they are? 

The volume before us tells the story, as far as 
Ohio is concerned ; it tells, too, how uneasily 
Ohio bears the yoke of her iron-bound oppres- 
sors, 


15.—Nineteenth Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. State of Maine. 1872. Au- 


| gusta: Sprague, Owen, & Nash, Printers to the State. 


1872. Octavo, pp. 104, 222. 


Maine contains six hundred and twenty-six 
thousand, nine hundred, and fifteen souls—less 
than two-thirds the population of the city of 
New York—occupying four hundred and twelve 
towns and eighty-eight ‘‘ plantations;” with 
two hundred and twenty-six thousand, seven 
hundred, and fifty-one “scholars,” of whom 
ninety-two thousand, seven hundred, and fifty 
only go to school in Summer and one hundred 
and two thousand, four hundred, and forty-three 
in Winter—where the rest go to, we are not 
told ; averaging only nine weeks and a third of 
school-teaching in the six months of Summer 
and ten weeks in the six months of Winter— 
only nineteen weeks out of the fifty-two, per 
year ; paying an average of thirty-three dollars 
per month to her male teachers and three dollars 
and sixty cents per week to her ‘* school-marms,” 
exclusive of ten dollars per month for their 
board ; and taxing her people just two dollars 
and eighty-seven cents per scholar, for the sup- 
port of her schools. 

With a heavy majority of her children out of 
school, from year’s-end to year’s-end, Maine cer- 
tainly need say little about the intelligence of 
her coming men and women; and if, as is so 
often said, the public-schools are essential as 
preservatives from crime, we wonder, while this 
record is before us, just how virtuous Maine will 
be, a few years hence. With more than one- 
half of her children, over four years of age, 
entire strangers to a school, Winter and Summer, 
what intelligent and virtuous men and women 
they will become, when they shall have ceased 
to be children. 

It really seems, with such records as this before 
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us, that the shams of New England must be 
made to include her much talked-of intelligence, 
her boasted common-schools, and the virtue of 
her rising generation, if not that of those who 
are older. 


Maps.—Some years since, a well-known and 
competent City Surveyor, John B. Holmes, Esq., 
commenced the publication of a series of maps 
of the various large estates on which the greater 
portion of the city of New York now stands, 
showing, on a large scale, their ancient bound- 
aries, together with the courses of the old roads as 
well as those of the modern streets, the original 
divisions into lots, the numbers of the respective 
lots, and other information, concerning the sev- 
eral estates, of which lawyers, conveyancers, 
land-owners, and historical students so well 
know the value. 

As these maps were prepared with the great- 
est care, from original surveys, and as they were 
protracted on a large scale, their great importance 
to the Bar of New York and to the landholding 
and antiquarian public was readily appreciated ; 
and Mr. Holmes has been encouraged to con- 
tinue the series, with the same care and scientific 
accuracy. We trust he will not suspend his 
gocd work until he shall have extended his at- 
tention to every portion of the island, as well as 
to those portions of the main-land which—em- 
bracing the ancient Manors of Morrisania, Ford- 
ham, and Van Courtland—are now included 
within the limits cf the City and County of New 
York. 

Mr. Holmes having placed a complete series 
of these invaluable maps on our table, for no- 
tice, we have pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers, the country over, to their great use- 
fulness to every ove who is interested in the 
details of New York history, New York geneal- 
ogy, and New York topography. The series, as 
far as published, embraces, 

I.—Map of the West Bayard Farm, the prop- 
erty of Nicholas & Stephen Bayard and of Ald. 
John Dyckman, Ded., property, +s surveyed and 
laid out into lots, in the year 1788, by Cesimir 
Th. Goerk, City Surveyor. 

[This estate extended along the western side 
of Broadway, from below Howard-street, to 
above Bleecker-street, and westward nearly to 
Bedford-street ; and was bounded by the several 
Estatts of the Widow Mary Barclay and Leon- 
ard Lispenard, the Richmond-hili property, and 
the Estates of John de Peyster and Samuel Jones, 
and the Haring—Map Number III., post—and 
ant East Bayard” Farms—Map Number IL., 
post. 

Il.—Map of Bayard's Hast Farm, accurate- 
ly made from old mays, (not in Register’s Office) 
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from Conveyances on Record from Nicholas 
Bayard, Sheriff’s Sales, Lottery Lots, &., &c., 
New York, September, 1869. 

[This Map embraces property from Pell-street, 
along the Bowery, to Prince-street; along the 
latter to Mulberry-street ; along the latter to the 
middle of the block between Prince and Hous- 
ton-streets, thence to Broadway ; along the latter 
to one hundred feet below Howard-street ; thence 
eastward to Center-street; thence, diagonally, to 
Baxter-street, opposite the line of Pell-street ; 
thence to the place of beginning. 

This map also contains notes of the partition 
of the Stephen Van Rensselaer property ; of con- 
veyances by Nicholas Bayard and wife, Nicholas 
Bayard alone and jointly with others; Lottery 
Lots conveyed by Richard Sharpe and others; 
Sheriff's Sales of property of Nicholas Bayard 
and Nicholas Bayard, Junior; of the partition 
between William Houston and wife, Gerard 
Rutgers and wife, John H. McIntosh and wife, 
Robert C. Johnson and wife, and Cornelius C. 
Roosevelt ; and of the fraudulent deeds of prop- 
erty, in this farm, which have caused so much 
trouble during the past few years. | 

Ill.—Map of the Haring or Herring Farm, 
showing its Original Perimeter, as surveyed, in 
1784, by David Haring, with the Streets and 
Avenues accurately laid down. Also the Divis- 
ion of the Farm by Partition. 

[This estate is of an irregular. form, extending 
from the Bowery, westward acd north-westward, 
along the North line of what is now Bleecker- 
street and the old line of Amity-lane (now 
closed) to the vicinity of the corner of Macdou- 
gal and Amity-streets; thence, westerly, to the 
vicinity of Hammersley and Varick - streets ; 
thence, northerly, to the vicinity of Christopher 
and Hudson - streets; thence, easterly, along 
Christopher-street, beyond Fourth-street ; thence, 
southerly, to Amity - street, midway between 
Macdougal -street and Sixth-avenue; thence, 
easterly, including two-thirds of ‘Washington- 
square, to Broadway, opposite Astor - place ; 
thence, southerly, along Broadway, to the mid- 
dle of the block now occupied by the New 
York Hotel; thence, easterly, to La Fayette- 
place; thence, southerly, along that place, to 
the middle of the block bounded by Fourth and 
Great, Jones-streets; thence to the Bowery, a few 
feet to the northward of Great Jones-street ; and 
thence, along the Bowery, to Bleecker-street. 
It was bounded by the Trinity-church, the Lud- 
low, the Sailors’ Snug- harbor, the Nicholas 
Stuyvesant, and the Anthony L. Bleecker estates, 
the ‘‘ Bayard’s West Farm ”—Map Number I., 
ante—and other properties, less widely known. ] 

IV.—-Map of the Hast and West De Lancey 
Farms, showing the Perimeter & Streets, as sur-' 
veyed under its original owner, James De Lan- 
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cey, Esqr. Also the present Streets and Peri- 
meter, as laid down on the maps in the Register’s 
Office, together with their Lot and Block num- 
bers. 

V.—A second edition of the same Map, 
‘‘containing many corrections and additions of 
‘much value to the Lawyer,” including a list 
of purchasers of the property, from the Com- 
missioners of Forfeiture. 

It was made from the descriptions of the 
property, given at the time of the sales by the 
Commissioners of Forfeiture. The original 
perimeter and ancient road lines were taken 
from an original map, made for Lieutenant-goy- 
ernor De Lancey and now in the possession of his 
grand-nephew, Edward F. De Lancey, Esqr, 

| This princely estate, which was confiscated by 
the People of the State of New York, as a pun- 
ishment of its proprietor, because of his unyield- 
ing loyalty to his Sovereign, extended, First, 
from the corner of the Bowery and Division- 
street, along the line of the latter, to Clinton- 
street; a.ong the latter nearly to Houston-street ; 
thence, diagonally, to Orchard-street, a few feet 
above Rivington ; thence, along Rivington-street 
to Houston; thence, diagonally, to Eldridge- 
street, below Stanton; thence to the Bowery, 
midway between Stanton and Houston-streets ; 
thence, along the Bowery, to Division-street ; 
und, Second, from the corner of Division and 
Montgomery-streets, along the line of the latter, 
to the East-river; thence, along the latter, 
around the Hook, to the foot of Grand-street ; 
thence, along Grand and Division-steets, to the 
place of beginning. 

This Map also includes the estate of Thomas 
Jones, Esq., which embraced all the lands be- 
tween Division and Grand-streets, on the South ; 
Fifth-street, on the North , Clinton-street, on the 
West ; and the East-river. | 

VI.—Map of part of the Stuyvesant Property, 
together with the other properties adjoining, ac- 
curately made from old deeds, maps, & other 
reliable sources. Second edition. 

[This map embraces property bounded as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the present Bible-house, 
thence along the line of Stuyvesant-street, ex- 
tended to the East-river, near Seventeenth-street ; 
thence, along the river, to the corner of Fifth 
and Lewis-streets ; thence to Orchard-street, near 
Rivington ; thence to the Bowery, near Stanton ; 
and thence to the place of beginning. 

It embraces various estates, including the 
‘* Burnt Mill property,” those of the ‘* Lewis 
‘* Association,” Pierre Van Courtlandt, Mar- 
garet and Nicholas Romaine, Samuel and Sarah 
Hallett, John, Philip, Henry, and Mangle Min- 
thorne, Paulus and Vierte Banta, William Hillyer, 
Abraham Cock, and others. 

The particular portion of ‘‘the Stuyvesant 
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‘* property ” embraced in this map, was former- 
ly known as ‘* The Bouwery Farm,” to distin- 
guish it from ‘ The Petersfield Farm,” to the 
northward of it—Map Number VIL., post. ] 

VII.—Map of part of the Stuyvesant Proper- 
ty, known as the ‘ Petersfield Farm,” together 
with the adjoining properties formerly owned by 
0. T. Williams, Tompkins & Dunham, Thomas 
H. Smith, and others, accurately made from 
reliable data. 

[This map embraces property bounded as fol- 
lows: From the Bible-house, along the line of 
Stuyvesant-street, to the East-river, at Avenue 
C and Seventeenth-street ; thence, along the river, 
to the foot of East Twenty-third-street ; thence 
to Broadway, near Twentieth-street; thence, 
along Broadway, to Union-square; and, down 
the Fourth-avenue, to the Bible-house.] 

VIII.—Second Edition. Map of Property 
Sormerly a part of the 12th Ward of the City 
of New York, belonging to the Estate of James 
A. Stewart, Deceased, accurately made from 
Deeds recorded in the Register’s Office. 

[This was a small estate near Seventh-avenue 
and Thirtieth-street. 

The purpose of this map was the location of 
‘* Stewart-street.”. which had been so serious an 
obstacle to every conveyancer, for many years. | 

IX.—Map of Rose-hill Farm, Gramercy 
Seat, and the Estate of John Watts. Compiled 
from Maps in the Register’s and Street Commis- 
onan Offices, together with private and reliable 

ata. 

[This map embraces properties bounded, on 
the East, by the East-river; on the North, by 
Thirtieth-street ; on the West, by the old East- 
ern Post-road and Broadway ; and, on the South, 
by Nineteenth-street. 

It was bounded, on the South, by the ‘* Peters- 
‘* field Farm,” belonging to the Stuyvesant estate 
—Map, Number VIL, ante; and, on the North, 
by the Kip’s Bay Farm—Map Number XI., post. | 

X.—Map of the ‘Murray Hill Farm,” ‘* Og- 
** den Place Farm,” Lawrence & Astor, Wiswell 
& Price, Corporation, Wm. Wright, John Tay- 
lor, and other property. Accurately made from 
Maps on file in the Register’s Office, Deeds on 
Record, and other reliable data. 

(The estates laid down on this map are situat- 
ed between the Eastern Post-road—near the line 
of Lexington-avenue—on the East, and Broad- 
way, on the West ; and between Thirtieth-street, 
on the South, and Forty-fourth-street, on the 
North: being bounded, on the East, by the 
Kip’s Bay Farm—Map Number XI., post—and, 
on the South-east, by the Rose-hill Farm-~Map, 
Number IX., ante.] 

XI.—Map of Kip’s Bay Farm, showing the 
original Farm-lines, sub-divisions into Lots and 
Parcels, and the old Streets and the present 
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Streets and Avenues. Accurately plotted trom 
the original Deeds and compared with the old 
Surveys. 

[This Farm fronted on the East-river, from 
Twenty-sixth-street to Thirty-ninth, and extend- 
ed, westward, to the Eastern Post-road, near the 
present line of Lexington-avenue. 

It was bounded, on the South, by the- Rose 
Hill Farm—Map Number IX.; on the West, 
by the Murray -hill Farm—Map Number X., 
ante; and, on the North, by the Turtle Bay Farm 
—Map Number XII., post. | 

XIl.—Second Edition. Map of the Turtle 
Bay Farm and its Sia subdivisions. Accurate- 
ly plotted from the field-notes of Surveys, made 
in the year 1820, by John Randall, Jr., City Sur- 
veyor. 

[This Farm fronted on the East-river, from 
Thirty-ninth-street to Forty - ninth; and ex- 
tended, westward, to the old Eastern Post-road, 
near the line of Third-avenue. 

It was bounded, on the South, by the Kip’s 
Bay Farm—Map Number XI., ante; and, on the 
North, by the Beekman Estate—Map No. XIII.] 

XIII.—Map of the James W. Beekman, Cath- 
arine Livingston, Brevoort & Odell, Sprinc 
Valley, Thomas Buchanan, Thomas C. Pearsall, 
Mount Vernon, and Abraham and William 
Beekman Estates. Accurately made from the 
most reliable data, by J. B. Holmes, C. E. & 
City Surveyor, November, 1870. 

[The properties embraced in this map extend 
from about a hundred feet South. from the foot 
of Forty-ninth-street, along the bank of the 
East-river, to one hundred feet North from Sixty- 
third-street ; thence, hy an irregular line, to the 
corner of Sixty-fifth-street and Fourth-avenue; 
thence to a point about a hundred feet below 
Sixty-third-street ; thence to the Old Post-road, 
near the corner of Sixty-second-street and Second- 
avenue ; thence along the Old Post-road, nearly 
to Fifty-ninth-street; thence to the corner of 
Thiid-avenue and Sixtieth-street; thence along 
the Avenue, to Fifty-second-street; thence, in- 
cluding the lots fronting on the West side of the 
Avenue, to Fiftieth-street ; thence nearly to Lex- 
ington-avenue; thence, by an irregular line, to 
the place of beginning. : The Turtle-bay proper- 
ty—Map No. XII., ante—bounds them, on the 
South; and the Estates of the Widow Harden- 
brook and Peter Sawyer—Map No. XIV., post— 
on the North. 

The Map includes notes of the conveyances 
when the several estates were sold; with the 
names of the several purchasers and the parcels 
purchased by each.] 

XIV.—Map of the Louvre Farm, showing its 
original perimeter, its division, by partition, into 
six parcels, and the subsequent division, by par- 
tition, of four of these parcels. Also the Widow 
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Hardenbrovk and the Peter Sawyer Farms. 
curately made, from the most reliable data. 

[This Farm, the property of Isaac Jones, 
fronted on the East-river, from below Sixty- 
fourth-street to Seventy-fourth; and extended 
back to the Third-avenue—including the grand 
old ‘*Jones’s Woods,” so well known to all 
New Yorkers of twenty years ago. 

It was bounded, on the South, by the Beek- 
man Estate—Map No. XIlI—and, on the North, 
by the Riker Estate. ] 

XV.—Map of that part of the Harlem Com- 
mons Hast of the Fifth-Avenue & Central Park. 
Copied from the Original map made by Joseph 
F. Bridges, City Surveyor, January, 1826, now 
in possession of a gentleman who purchased it 
through A. R. Morgan, Esqr., from Mr. Bridges, 
showing also the boundaries given by Charles 
Clinton, Surveyor, December, 1825, and the in- 
accuracies of both the above-named maps, with 
other important information, by J. B. Holmes, 
Civil Engineer & City Surveyor, May, 1871. 

(The property included in this Map was bound- 
ed, from Seventy-fourth to Eightieth-streets, by 
the East-river; nearly along Eightieth-street to 
the First-avenue ; thence, diagonally, to Ninety- 
sixth-street, near the Fifth-avenue; thence, 
along Fifth-avenue, to seventy-five feet below 
Eighty-seventh-street ; and thence, diagonally, 
to the East-river, at the place of beginning. 

This map contains, also, the Dongan Charter 
of New Harlem; notes of the different convey- 
ances of property on Harlem-Common, by Dud- 
ley Selden; a note on the respective surveys of 
the Common, by Clinton and Bridges; and out- 
line sketches of Estates of the Protestant Epis- 
— oT School, Mr. Lawrence, and Richard 
Riker. 

XVI.—Map of the Third Avenve Tract, form- 
erly the property y Benjamin P. Benson and 
Doctor P. Van Arsdale, accurately made, from 
the most reliable data, by J. B, Holmes, C. E. 
& City Surveyor, July 29, 1873. 

[This Map embraces the old farm of Peter 
Benson, of whom Benjamin was the son and 
Doctor Van Arsdale the son-in-law. 

It extended from the Fifth-avenue and One 
bundred and sixth-street, eastward to the First- 
avenue; thence, diagonally, along Roosevelt- 
lane, to the ‘‘ Old Harlem-road,” near One hun- 
dred and seventeenth-street and Lexington-aven- 
ue; thence, along that road to near One hundred 
and ninth-street and Fifth-avenue; and thence, 
to the place of beginning. 

It embraces the pond and the ancient creek 
known as Marretje Davit’s Vly; and the Map 
contains notes of the different conveyances, to 
Benjamin P. Benson; and his various convey- 
ances to others. | 

XVIL—Map of the Benson and Vredenburgh 


Ac- 
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Farm, accurately made from reliable data, by | 


J. B. Holmes, C. E. and City Surveyor, April, 
1878. 

(This property commences at the old ‘‘ Mill 
‘*Creek,” at the corner of One hundred and 
eleventh-street and Fifth-avenue; thence, alon 
that ancient water-course, to One hundred an 
twentieth-street, midway between the Fifth and 
Sixth-avenues ; thence to the ‘‘ Old Kingsbridge- 
‘* road,” to the nerthward of One hundred and 
twenty-first-street ; thence, in an irregular line, 
along that old road, the ‘* Harlem-lane,” and the 
‘* Old road to Harlem,” to the place of beginning. 

The map contains elaborate notes on the title 
of Peter Poillion to this estate, and a list of the 
several conveyances, by him and his wife, when 
it was sold ; and, because of its minute descrip- 
tion of the ancient roads, in the vicinity of 
Harlem, it is important to antiquaries and those 
who are engaged in historical inquiries. ] 

XVUI.—Map of property in Harlem, former- 
ly belonging to Charles Henry Hall, together 
with adjoining Properties, accurately made from 
the most reliable data, by J. B. Holmes, C. E., 
& City Surveyor, January 1, 1874. 

[The property included in this map extends 
from Harlem-river, at Harlem-bridge, along the 
bank of that river, to One hundred and forty- 
first-street ; thence, diagonally, to Seventh-av- 
enue and One hundred and thirty-sixth-street ; 
thence, along Seventh-avenue, to One hundred 
and thirty-third-street ; thence, diagonally, to 
the Old Kingsbridge-road, at One hundred and 
thirtieth-street ; thence, diagonally, along the 
Harlem and Kingsbridge-road, to One hundred 
aud twenty - fourth- street, near Fifth - avenue ; 
thence, along the said Street, to Fifth-avenue ; 
and thence, diagonally, to the place of begin- 
ning. 

The map contains, also, notes of conveyances 
to and from Charles H. Hall, and of various 
errors in the records. | 

XIX.—Map of the Franklin & Robinson, 
Janet De Kay, Henry Eckford, Mary Clarke, 
& Clement OC. Moore Hstates. Accurately made 
from reliable data by John Bute Holmes, C. E. 
& City Surveyor, November, 1869. 

[The estates described in this map, extend 
along the exterior line, on the North-river, from 
Nineteenth to Twenty - eighth -streets; thence, 
along the latter Street, to the Tenth-avenue; 
thence, to Ninth-avenue, seventy-five feet North 
of Twenty -eighth-street; thence, southerly, 
about two hundred feet; thence to the old Fitz- 
roy - road-—Twenty-seventh-street near Eighth- 
avenue; thence, along tliat old road, nearly to 
Twenty-ninth-street ; thence, easterly, to Twenty- 
ninth-street, about two hundred feet easterly 
from the Seventh-avenue; thence, nearly paral- 
lel with the Seventh-avenue, to Twenty-first- 
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street; thence ulcng the latter Stieet to the Fitz- 
roy-road, near the Eighth-avenue ; thence, alon 
the Fitzroy -road, to Nineteenth-street; an 
thence, along the latter Street, to the place of 
beginning. 

This map contains, also, memoranda of the 
conveyances by James De Kay, Charles P. Clinch, 
Francis R. Tillou, &c., &c., Executors of Henry 
Eckford ; of the Partition of the Mary Clarke 
Property ; and of the conveyances of the Frank- 
lin and Robinson Estate, by Elbert Haring, 
Master in Chancery. 

The courses of the Fitzroy and the Abingdon- 
roads are laid down on this map, making it 
peculiarly interesting to antiquaries. ] 

XX.—Map of the Glass-house farm. Also 
the Schroepple, Ray, and other Estates, Down 
to the Franklin & Robinson, and the Widow 
Mary Clarke and Thomas B. Clarke. Accur- 
ately made, from reliable data, by J. B. Holmes, 
Civil Engineer and City Surveyor, January, 1873. 

[The estates embraced in this map extend from 
the Hudson-river, on the West, to the old Fitz- 
roy-road, near the Eighth-avenue, on the East ; 
and from Twenty-eighth to Forty second-streets. 

They are bounded, on the South, by the Es- 
tates of Thomas B. and Mary Clarke; on the 
East, by the Estates of Franklin and Robinson 
—Map No. XIX., ante; William J. and James 
A. Stewart—Map No. VIII., ante; Jacob 8. Ar- 
den, Samuel Osgood, and Isaac Moses; and, on 
the North, by the Hermitage Farm—Map No. 
XXI., post. 

The map contains notes of conveyances by George 
Rapelje and wife, Susanna Elizabeth Rapelje, 
the Chemical Manufacturing Co., the Trustees of 
Esther Nelson, Richard Pennel and Henry W. 
Schroeppel and their wives, and David 8. Jones 
and wife, together with a description of the 
forged titles, to Ann Smith, which were made 
by one Skidmore, in January, 1835. ]} 

XXI.—Map of the Hermitage Farm and 
the Norton Estate. Compiled from authentic 
data, by John Bute Holmes, C. E. & City Sur- 
veyor, November, 1872. 

(This is the old Leake Estate, extending, from 
Forty-second-street, near Twelfth-avenue, along 
the North-river, to Forty-eighth-street ; thence 
to the Bloomingdale-road, near Forty-third- 
street; thence, along that road, to Thirty-ninth- 
street ; thence, along the latter Street, nearly to 
Ninth-avenue ; thence, northerly, to the middle 
of the block, between Fortieth and Forty-first- 
streets ; thence, westerly, in an irregular line, to 
the place of beginning. 

This map presents the courses of the old 
Lake-tour and the old Fitzroy-roads; and con- 
tains an abstract of the title to the Hermitage 
Farm, as well as a list of the purchasers from 
Norton.) ; 
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The map of the Rutger Estate is nearly ready 
and will materially increase the value of this 
series of surveys, both to antiquaries and mem- 
bers of the Bar. 

Our readers will perceive, from this descrip- 
tion of them, the exact character of these Maps, 
as well as their very great importance. 

They are very handsomely executed, both in 
the engraving and the coloring; and, if we 
do not mistake, they may be purchased either 
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single or in complete sets, from the Publisher, 
Mr. Holmes, 39 Nassau-street, opposite the Post- 
office, New York City. 


Our Excuances—Oontinued.—We continue 
the notices of our various exchanges, commenc- 
ed in our ; and, in our next number, we 
shall extend our attention to the very few news- 
papers which we have cared to exchange with. 


—Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York, at Four dol- 
lars per annum, is now in its forty-eighth vol- 
ume; and isthe most profusely illustrated of 
American monthlies. Without pretending to 
be very profound or very philosophical, in its 
teachings, it is, nevertheless, one of the best, 
for general reading in the family; and its enor- 
mous circulation makes it one of the best 
known. 


—The Phrenological Journal aud Life Iilus- 
trated, published by Samuel R. Wells, New 
York, monthly, at three dollars per year, is a 
really excellent work, devoted to Science, Lit- 
erature, and General Intelligence, and richly 
deserves the extended support which it enjoys. 
It is peculiarly interesting to all who have 
brains which they care for, to all who are not 
ashamed to look another in the face or be 
looked at by him, to all who are interested in 
the Natural History of Man and to all whose 
life is worth preserving, whose children are 
worth a decent training, and whose wives are 
worth being cared for. It is well edited, well 
illustrated, well printed; and our old friend 
Wells is eminently entitled to all the prosper- 
ity he enjoys. 


—The Science of Health, a new monthly de- 
voted to health on Hygienic Principles, pub- 
lished by Samuel R. Wells, New York, at Two 
dollars per annum, is a very useful work to all 
who are interested either in their own good 
health or that of others; and, although many 
will not concur in all that it contains, all will 
find much in it, which they may usefully read 
and profitably practice. It is illustracted with 
appropriate cuts; and it is very neatly printed. 
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—<At. Nicholas. Scribner's Illustrated Maga- 
eine for Girls and Boys. Oonducted by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Published by Scribner & Co., 
New York. A new condidate for the favor of 
the little folks, “girls and boys;” and one 
which appears to be well adapted for its pecu- 
liar mission. It contains articles by several 
well-known authors; is well printed; and its 
illustrations are abundant, appropriate, and 
beautiful specimens of wood-engraving. Alto- 
gether, it is full of promise; and our knowl- 
edge of its publishers is a sufficient guarantee, 
to us, that it will be just what it promises, 

P. 8.—The jirst number was sent to us, and 
we penned the above notice of the work: as 
no other number has reached us, we suppose 
the Magazine was too good to be well received, 
in this Rtvolees age, and so was not continued. 
So we go. 


— Wood's Household Magazine. New York 
City and Newburgh, N. Y. Monthly. Octavo, 
pp. 48. Price $1. per year. 

Several numbers of this interesting monthly 
have been sent to us; and we have looked over 
them, carefully. It is evidently edited with 
good judgment; and the spirit of its articles is 
unexceptionable. It does not pretend, we be- 
lieve, to be a religious periodical; but many of 
its articles are eminently religious, in their 
teachings, and all of them, as far as we have 
seen them, are such as may profitably find read- 
ers in every family. In short, we consider it 
one of the very best of the smaller periodicals, 
tor family reading; and we do not hesitate to 
admit it into our own family. 

We have also received from the same office, 
a copy of a very beautiful chromo of Zhe Yose- 
mite Valley, which is supplied, as a premium, 
to subscribers of the Magazine for two sub- 
scriptions or subscriptions for two years. We 
have seldom seen a landscape which has been 
more faithfully copied, in the finer details; and 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it a perfect 
little gem. 


—The Sunday Dispatch, published by Everett 
& Hincken, Philadelphia, at Two dollars and 
sixty cents per year, is an excellent weekly, de- 
voted to Philadelphia and her interests, and 
widely Circulated. It is important to us and to 
all collectors of local histories, because of A 
History of Philadelphia, from the pen of our 
friend, Thomas Westcott, which is being pub- 
lished in it. It has already extended to up- 
wards of three hundred Chapters; and Phila- 
delphia may well be proud of her historian, 
who is able and.willing to present her annals. 





